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Political Treatise 


DEMONSTRATING HOW A STATE’ MUST BE SET UB 
WHEN THE GOVERNMENT IS MONARCHIC, 
OR WHEN AN ELITE RULE, 
SO THAT IT DOESN’T DECLINE INTO A TYRANNY 
AND THE PEACE AND SECURITY OF THE CITIZENS 
ARE PRESERVED? 


CHAPTER I 
[Introduction]* 


1. Philosophers conceive the affects by which we’re torn as vices, which 
men fall into by their own fault. That’s why they usually laugh at them, 
weep over them, censure them, or (if they want to seem particularly holy) 
curse them. They believe they perform a godly act and reach the pinnacle 
of wisdom when they’ve learned how to praise in many ways a human 
nature which doesn’t exist anywhere, and how to bewail the way men 
really are. They conceive men not as they are, but as they want them to 
be. That’s why for the most part they’ve written Satire instead of Ethics, 
and why they’ve never conceived a Politics which could be put to any 


5 practical application, but only one which would be thought a Fantasy, 


possible only in Utopia, or in the golden age of the Poets, where there’d 
be absolutely no need for it.’ In all the sciences which have a practical 


1. NS: een Staat. OP: Societas. 

2. NS: Veiligheid. OP: Libertas. Cf. i, 6; vii, 15. 

3. Francés argued (Pléiade 1485-88) that this subtitle, which also appears on the title 
page, should be attributed to the editors of the OP. Perhaps not all of her arguments 
are convincing (cf. Dominguez 1986b, 74). But the conclusion seems right. Most of the 
language of the subtitle is drawn from Letter 84. Since I am persuaded by Akkerman 
(1980, 272-73) that the unnamed addressee of Letter 84 was probably Jarig Jelles, and 
that Letter 84 was probably written in Dutch, and translated into Latin for the OP by 
Meyer, I take the NS version of that letter to be the one to translate, noting places 
where the OP varies significantly. 

4. This title is supplied from Letter 84. 

5. This introductory chapter is reminiscent of Machiavelli, with its emphasis on the 
need for realism about human nature. Cf. the praise at v, 7, and x, 1, with The Prince, xv, 
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application, Theory is believed to be out of harmony with Practice. But 
this is especially true in Politics. No men are thought less suitable to 
guide Public Affairs than Theorists, or Philosophers. 

2. By contrast, Political Practitioners are thought more inclined to 
set traps for men than to look after their interests. They’re judged to 
be shrewd rather than wise. Experience, of course, has taught them 
that as long as there are men, there will be vices.° So they try to 
anticipate men’s wickedness, using the arts experience and long prac- 
tice have taught them, arts men usually practice more from fear than 
because they’re guided by reason. In this way they seem to be opposed 
to Religion—especially to the Theologians, who believe the supreme 
‘powers ought to treat the public business by the same rules of Piety 
private men are bound by.’ Still, there can’t be any doubt that Political 
Practitioners have written much more successfully about Political affairs 
than Philosophers have. Since they’ve had experience as their teacher, 
they’ve taught nothing remote from practice. 

3. I am fully persuaded that experience has shown all the kinds of 
State which might conceivably enable men to live in harmony, as well 
as the means by which a multitude ought to be directed, or restrained 
within definite limits.* So I don’t believe reflection on this subject can 
come up with anything not completely at variance with experience, or 
practice, which hasn’t yet been learned and tested by experience. Men 
are so constituted that they can’t live without some common law. But 


or the Discourses I, iii. Spinoza had a copy of More’s Utopia in his library, and no doubt 
has him in mind as an example of a theoretician. This may be unfair to More, who had 
served for more than ten years in Parliament before he wrote Utopia, and had a largely 
successful career in politics, rising to be a Privy Councillor, Speaker of the House, and 
ultimately Lord Chancellor of England, before his conflict with Henry VIII led to his 
execution. Some themes in this paragraph repeat the ideas of the Preface to Part IM 
of the Ethics. The reference to the golden age of the poets recalls Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(I, 89ff.), among other possibilities. For a close analysis of the first two sections of this 
chapter, emphasizing its relation to Aquinas, see Matheron 1978. 

6. Cf. Tacitus, Histories IV, Ixxiv, 2. It’s ironic that Spinoza, so often characterized as an 
a priori theorist, should put as much emphasis as he does on arguments from experience 
generally, and history in particular. Cf. vii, 14, 17. 

7. Wernham cites a line from Machiavelli which we might translate: “a republic and 
a people are governed differently than a private citizen.” Contrast Erasmus: “What must 
be implanted deeply and before all else in the mind of the prince is the best possible 
understanding of Christ. He should be constantly absorbing his teachings. ... Let him 
become convinced of this, that what Christ teaches applies to no one more than to the 
prince.” Erasmus, Education, 13. As early as Boccaccio (Decameron I, ix), Renaissance authors 
questioned whether we would want our rulers to act as the gospels seem to dictate (the 
issue in that case being whether a ruler should patiently suffer wrongs done to himself 
or to those within his territories). 

8. Spinoza has been criticized for assuming that there are only three kinds of state 
to be considered, but this is an assumption he shares with both Hobbes (Leviathan xix, 
1) and Tacitus (Annales IV, xxxiii) (Proietti). 
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the men who’ve discussed and established the common laws and pub- 
lic affairs were very acute (whether cunning or shrewd). So it’s hardly 
credible that we can conceive anything potentially useful for Society as 
a whole which circumstances, or chance, haven’t suggested, and which 
men—keenly attentive to their common affairs and looking after their 
own security—have not seen.” 

4. So when I applied my mind to Politics, I didn’t intend to advance 
anything new or unheard of, but only to demonstrate the things which 
agree best with practice, in a certain and indubitable way, and!° to 
deduce them from the condition of human nature. To investigate the 
matters pertaining to this science with the same freedom of spirit we’re 
accustomed to use in investigating Mathematical subjects, I took great 
pains not to laugh at human actions, or mourn them, or curse them, 
but only to understand them. So ve contemplated human affects—like 
love, hate, anger, envy, love of esteem, compassion, and the other emo- 
tions—not as vices of human nature, but as properties which pertain to 
it in the same way heat, cold, storms, thunder, etc., pertain to the nature 
of the air. Though these things are inconvenient, they’re still necessary, 
and have definite causes, through which we strive to understand their 
nature.'' The Mind rejoices in contemplating them truly just as much 
as it does in knowing things pleasing to the senses. 

5. For these things are certain (and we’ve demonstrated them in our 
Ethics): men are necessarily subject to affects [E IV P4C];” they’re so 
constituted that they pity those whose affairs are going badly, and envy 
those who are prospering [E II P32S]; they're more inclined to ven- 
geance than to mercy [E IV App. xiii]; moreover, everyone wants others 
to live according to his mentality [E V P4S], so that they approve what 
he approves, and reject what he rejects [E II P31C]. Since everyone 
wants to be first, they fall into quarrels and try as hard as they can to 


9. Zac compares the similar thought in Aristotle, Politics 1264a1-5. 

10. OP: aut, or. NS: en, and. Gebhardt follows the OP, but Wernham and Proietti, 
rightly, I think, emend on the basis of the NS. Spinoza will reiterate the idea of deducing 
his conclusions from human nature in i, 7; iii, 18; and vii, 2. 

11. Cf. Hobbes: “The science of establishing and preserving commonwealths has 
definite and infallible rules, no less than arithmetic and geometry.” Leviathan xx, 19. 
See also Machiavelli, Discourses I, xxxix, for the assumption that because human nature 
always involves the same affects, we can use our knowledge of the past to predict what 
problems are apt to arise, and how we can deal with them. But as Zac observes, Spi- 
noza, unlike Machiavelli, has the notion of organizing his theory of human nature into 
a deductive system. And he finds joy in understanding the truth scientifically, even if 
the truth is unpleasant. 

12. The bracketed references in this paragraph have been suggested by several previ- 
ous editors. If the first is correct, then Spinoza is somewhat careless of the distinction 
between affectus and passio. Cf. E IV P3782, I/237/29. But as Moreau noted, regarding 
TP i, 1, there is no discussion of active affects in the TP. 
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crush each other. Whoever turns out to be the winner prides himself 
more on harming the loser than on doing good for himself [E IV P58S]. 
‘Though everyone is persuaded that Religion teaches each person to love 
his neighbor as himself—i.e., that he should defend his neighbor’s right as 
he would his own—still, we’ve shown that this persuasion has little power 
against the affects [E IV P15]. It’s strong, of course, at the point of death, 
when illness has conquered the affects and the man lies wasting away. It’s 
strong also in houses of worship, where men conduct no business. But it 
has no weight in the marketplace or the court, where we need it most. 

Moreover, though we’ve shown that reason can do much to restrain 
and moderate the affects [E V P1-P10S], we’ve also seen that the path 
reason teaches us to follow is very difficult [E V P42S]. So people 
who persuade themselves that a multitude, which may be divided over 
public affairs, can be induced to live only according to the prescription 
of reason, those people are dreaming of the golden age of the Poets. 
They’re captive to a myth. 

6. So, a state whose well-being depends on someone’s good faith, 
and whose affairs can’t be properly looked after unless the people who 
handle them are willing to act in good faith, won’t be stable at all. For 
it to be able to last, its affairs must be so ordered that, whether the 
people who administer them are led by reason or by an affect, they 
can’t be induced to be disloyal or" to act badly. It doesn’t make any 
difference to the security of the state in what spirit men are led to 
administer matters properly, provided they do administer them properly. 
For freedom of mind, or strength of character, is a private virtue. But 
the virtue of the state is security.’* 

7. Finally, because all men everywhere, whether Barbarians or civi- 
lized, combine their practices and form some sort of civil order, we 
must seek the causes!’ and natural foundations of the state, not from 
the teachings of reason, but from the common nature, or condition, of 
men, which I’ve decided to do in the following chapter." 


13. The OP and Gebhardt read ceu here, but the NS has of (= seu), which most editors 
agree is right. Gebhardt (V, 134) calls attention to a passage in De la Court’s Polityke 
Weeg-schaal, which warns in similar terms against assuming, in designing a political system, 
that the rulers will be virtuous (Van Hove 1661, 138). 

14. Perhaps Spinoza is here trying to resolve the tension in the TTP between iii, 20, 
and xx, 12. It will resurface in TP v, 2 and 5. 

15. The OP, Gebhardt, and Proietti all read causas. But Wernham and Bartuschat are 
surely correct to read causae. 

16. CÉ vi, 1. 

17. Wernham comments that here Spinoza abandons his “original belief in an histori- 
cal social contract,” found in TTP xvi, 12-28. The only contract he sees in the TP is 
a contract of government (iv, 6). See the extended discussion of this topic in Matheron 
1969, 307-30, supplemented by Matheron 1990. 
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CHAPTER II 
[On Natural Right]! 


1. In our Theological-Political Treatise we treated both Natural Right 
and Civil Right, and in our Ethics we explained what sin, merit, justice, 
injustice, and finally, human freedom are.’ But so that the readers of 
this treatise won’t need to look elsewhere for the things which most 
concern it, I’ve resolved to explain them again here, and to demonstrate 
them rigorously.’ 

2. Any natural thing whatever can be conceived adequately, whether 
it exists or not.* So just as the beginning of a natural thing’s existence 
can’t be inferred from its definition, neither can its perseverance in 
existing. For the ideal essence of these things is the same after they’ve 
begun to exist as it was before. So as their beginning to exist can’t 
follow from their essence, neither can their perseverance in existing. 
‘The same power they require to begin to exist, they also require to 
continue to exist. From this it follows that the power by which natural 
things exist, and so by which they have effects, can’t be anything but 
the eternal power of God itself.’ For if it were any other created power, 
it couldn’t preserve itself, and so couldn’t preserve natural things. The 
same power it would require to be created, it would also require to 
persevere in existing. 

3. From this fact—that the power of natural things, by which they 
exist and have effects, is the very power of God—we easily understand 
what the Right of nature is. For since God has the right over all things, 
and God’s right is nothing but his power itself, insofar as [his power] is 
considered to be absolutely free, it follows that each natural thing has 
as much right by nature as it has power to exist and have effects. For 


1. Supplied from Letter 84. 

2. See TTP xvi, 2-11, 40-42; E IV P37S2, IV PP67-73, V P1—P20S. Spinoza may 
give the impression that this chapter merely summarizes his previous work with respect 
to these topics. But on some topics he clearly goes beyond anything he had said earlier 
(e.g., in his discussion of sin in §6). 

3. As elsewhere in Spinoza, producing an argument he conceives as demonstrative 
does not require the formal apparatus of a Euclidean demonstration. 

4. Proietti refers us to E I P24 for the first three sentences of this paragraph. The 
phrase essentia idealis does not occur there (or anywhere else in the Ethics). In the texts 
included in Volume I it occurs explicitly only in Letter 17 (1V/77/9-78/14). Zac suggests 
that Letter 9 may also be helpful in understanding Spinoza’s concept of an ideal essence. 

5. This was a recurrent theme in the TTP. Cf. i, 44 and the passages cited there. 
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the power of each natural thing, by which it exists and has effects, is 
nothing but the very power of God, which is absolutely free. 

4. By the Right of nature, then, I understand the laws of nature them- 
selves, or the rules according to which all things happen, i.e., the very power 
of nature.ć So the natural Right of the whole of nature, and as a result, 
of each individual, extends as far as its power does. Hence, whatever each 
man does according to the laws of his nature, he does with the supreme 
right of nature. He has as much right over nature as he has power.’ 

5. Therefore, if human nature were so constituted that men lived 
only according to the prescription of reason, and did not strive for 
anything else, the Right of nature, insofar as it is considered a peculiar 
property of the human race, would be determined only by the power 
of reason. But men are led more by blind desire than by reason.’ So 
the natural power, or Right, of men ought to be defined not by rea- 
son, but by whatever appetite determines them to act and to strive to 
preserve themselves. 

For my part I admit that the desires which don’t arise from reason 
are not so much human actions as passions.’ But because we’re dealing 
here with the universal power or Right of nature, we can recognize 
no difference here between the desires generated in us by reason and 
those generated by other causes. Both kinds of desire are effects of 
nature and display the natural force by which man strives to persevere 


6. Cf. Grotius: “natural right is the dictate of right reason, indicating that some act has 
either moral turpitude or moral necessity in it, arising from its disagreement or agree- 
ment with man’s rational and social nature, and hence has been forbidden or commanded 
by God” (Grotius 1625/2005, I, i, 10). Hobbes’ definition avoids any obviously moral 
notions: it is “a liberty each man hath to use his own power, as he will himself, for the 
preservation of his own nature ... and consequently, of doing anything which, in his own 
judgment and reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means thereunto” (Leviathan xiv, 
1). Hobbes thinks the striving for self-preservation is necessary (and hence, not repre- 
hensible). Cf. DC i, 7. In Spinoza this is generalized to anything we do in consequence 
of the laws of nature, i.e., anything we do. 

7. The argument of TP ii, 3-4 reprises that of TTP xvi, 3—4, with interesting varia- 
tions. See Matheron 1985, 1986, both reprinted in Matheron 2011. It’s natural to compare 
Spinoza’s thought here with that of Hobbes (e.g., in DC i, 14; Leviathan xxxi, 5), though 
there are notable differences: Hobbes does not make the Spinozistic assumption that 
the power of natural things is the power of God; he does not extend his conclusions 
about natural right to everything in nature; he does emphasize that men are by nature 
so equal in power, that there can be no dominion in the state of nature (Leviathan xiii, 
1); and he operates with a different conception of natural law, as a “dictate of right 
reason” concerning the means to self-preservation (DC ii, 1; Leviathan xiv, 3). Spinoza, 
by contrast, speaks of the laws of the individual’s nature, presumably thinking of these as 
following from the more general laws of human nature outlined in E III (in conjunction 
with facts about the constitution and history of this individual). 

8. An allusion to Juvenal X, 351, to be repeated in ii, 6 (Proietti). 

9. Ramond notes that this is the only occurrence in the TP of the term passio. 
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in his being.'? Whether a man is wise or ignorant, he’s a part of nature, 
and whatever determines him to act must be referred to the power of 


5 nature, insofar as it can be defined by the nature of this or that man.!! 


Whether a man is led by reason or only by desire, he does nothing 
except according to the laws and rules of nature, i.e. (by §4), in accor- 
dance with the right of nature. 

6. Most people, though, believe that the ignorant disturb the order 
of nature rather than follow it, and they conceive men in nature as a 
dominion within a dominion.” For they maintain that the human Mind 
was not produced by any natural causes, but was created immediately 
by God, so independent of other things that it has an absolute 'power 
to determine itself and to use reason properly. But experience teaches 
all too well that it’s no more in our ‘power to have a sound Mind than 
it is to have a sound Body.” 

Again, since each thing, as far as it can, strives to preserve its being, 
we can’t doubt that if it were as much in our ‘power to live according 
to the prescription of reason as it is to be led by blind desire, everyone 
would be led by reason and organize his life wisely. But this is far from 
true. Everyone is carried away by his own pleasure.'* 

The Theologians" don’t remove this difficulty when they claim that 
the cause of this weakness is a vice of human nature, or a sin, which 
had its origin in the fall of our first ancestor.'® For if it was indeed in 
the ‘power of the first man either to stand firm or to fall, and if he 
was in possession of his faculties and unimpaired in his nature, how 
could it have happened that he fell, knowingly, and with eyes open? 


10. Cf. Cicero, De finibus UI, 5-6, IV, 7; Diogenes Laertius VII, 85; and Augustine, 
City of God XI, xxvii. 

11. Cf. E IV P4. 

12. Cf. E IN Pref.; V, Pref. 

13. Alluding to Juvenal X, 356. 

14. Another allusion to Virgil’s Eclogues ii, 65, also cited in TTP xvi, 22. 

15. The doctrines attributed to the Theologians here—that as originally created by 
God, man had the power, if he chose, to live according to reason, that he lost that power 
by his disobedience, that he disobeyed because the Devil (through Eve) deceived him, 
that the Devil was good by nature, but was made evil by his own fault, and that as a 
result of Adam’s sin, it became impossible for his progeny not to sin—go back at least to 
Augustine. Gebhardt (V, 134-35) notes that Spinoza owned a sixteenth-century epitome of 
Augustine’s works, from which his account of Augustine’s teaching was probably derived. 
Modern readers may find it more convenient to consult Augustine, The City of God, Bks. 
XI-XIV (included in Augustine 1990). Gebhardt identifies Calvin as a second theologian 
who held views of the kind Spinoza criticizes. Cf. his Institutes (I, i, 1; xv; IL, i, ii). The 
Dutch Reformed Church embraced these views at the Synod of Dort. See the Canons of 
the Synod of Dort (Creeds and Confessions of Faith TI, 583-88). 

16. Spinoza has previously discussed the fall in Letter 19 (Volume I, 357-61), E IV 
P68S, and TTP ii, 32, iv, 26-27, and 38-39. 
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They say he was deceived by the Devil. But who deceived the Devil? 
Who, I ask, made that most excellent of all intelligent creatures so 
insane that he wanted to be greater than God? Wasn't he striving, as 
far as was in his power, to preserve himself (who had a sound Mind) 
and his being?!” 

Again, how could it have happened that the very first man, who was 
of sound mind and the master of his will, was seduced and underwent 
the loss of his mental faculties? If he had the 'power to use reason 
correctly, he could not be deceived. He necessarily strove, as far as he 
could, to preserve his being and keep his Mind sound. But it’s sup- 
posed that he had this in his ‘power. So he must have kept his Mind 
sound and could not be deceived. The story of [the first man] shows 
that this is false. So it must be acknowledged that it wasn’t in the first 
man’s ‘power to use reason correctly. Like us, he was subject to affects. 

7. Moreover, no one can deny that man, like all other individuals, 
strives, as far as he can, to preserve his being. If some difference could 
be conceived here, it would have to arise from the fact that man has 
free will. But the more we conceive man to be free, the more we are 
forced to maintain that he must necessarily preserve himself and be in 
possession of his faculties. Anyone who doesn’t confuse freedom with 
contingency will easily grant me this.'* For freedom is a virtue, or 
perfection. So whatever convicts man of weakness can’t be related to 
his freedom. A man can’t be called free on the grounds that he can not 
exist, or that he can not use reason; only insofar as he has the 'power 
to exist and have effects, according to the laws of human nature, can 
he be called free. So the more we consider a man to be free, the less 
can we say that he can fail to use reason and choose evils in prefer- 
ence to goods. 

Thats why God, who exists, understands, and has effects, all with 
absolute freedom, also exists, understands, and has effects necessarily, i.e., 
from the necessity of his own nature." For there’s no doubt that God 
has effects with the same freedom with which he exists. Therefore, as he 
exists in accordance with the necessity of his nature, so also he acts in 
accordance with the necessity of his nature. Le., he acts absolutely freely. 

8. We conclude, then, that it’s not in anyone’s 'power to always use 
reason and be at the highest peak of human freedom”’—but that nev- 
ertheless everyone always strives, so far as he can, to preserve his being. 


17. For an earlier discussion of the Devil, see KV H, xxv. 

18. Cf. Letter 21, to Blijenbergh, IV/130. 

19. Cf. E I D7, P17C and S. 

20. Concludimus itaque, in potestate uniuscuiusque hominis non esse ratione semper uti, & 
in summo humanae libertatis fastigio esse. Translations vary. Some take it to say that not 
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We also conclude that (because everyone has as much right as he 
has power) what each man strives for and does, whether he is wise or 
foolish, he strives for and does by the supreme right of nature. From 
these considerations, it follows that the Right and established practice 
of nature, under which all men are born and for the most part live, 
prohibits nothing except what no one desires and no one can do; it 
does not prohibit disputes, or hatreds, or anger, or deceptions, and it 
is absolutely not averse to anything appetite urges. 

This is not surprising. For nature is not restrained by the laws of 
human reason [alone], which aim only at men’s true advantage and 
preservation, but [also] by infinitely many other [laws]," which are 
concerned with the eternal order of the whole of nature, of which man 
is a small part. It’s only in accordance with the necessity of this eternal 
order that all individuals are determined to exist and produce effects in 
a definite way. So whenever something in nature seems to us ridiculous, 
absurd, or evil, that comes from the fact that we know things only in 
part, and are for the most part ignorant of the order and coherence 
of the whole of nature, and that we want everything to be directed in 
accordance with what our reason prescribes, even though what reason 
says is evil is not evil in relation to the order and laws of nature as a 
whole, but only in relation to the laws of our nature.” 

9. Moreover, it follows that each person is subject to someone else’s 
control so long as he is under the other person’s 'power, and that he 


everyone has the power to consistently be guided by reason. That would allow that many 
(perhaps even most people) might have it. I don’t think Spinoza was that optimistic 
about our capacity for rationality. I take it (in agreement, I think, with Wernham) that 
Spinoza thinks zo one has that power. On my reading, the most he would grant is that 
some people (probably only a few) are predominantly guided by reason, but that even 
those people are not consistently rational. Most people most of the time are ruled by 
their affects. I take this to be Spinoza’s ground for thinking that in every age virtue is 
extremely rare. See TTP Pref., 14, and xii, 7; and TP ii, 6, and18, and vi, 6. Cf. E IV, 
App. vii, xxxii. But this is optimistic by comparison with what some theologians hold. 
For Spinoza good men may be rare, but they do exist. For Calvin, on the other hand, 
fallen man is so corrupt that he can do no good. His reason is not so weak that it can- 
not distinguish between good and evil, but his will is so much a slave to wicked desires 
that it cannot strive for anything right. All human desires are evil. See Institutes II, i, 8, 
9; ii, 12; M, iii, 12. Doctrines of this kind have a long history in the Christian tradition, 
going back at least to Paul’s letter to the Romans. See particularly 3:9-18 and 7:14-25. 
The first of these passages consists of numerous quotations from the Hebrew Bible, so 
the doctrines are not peculiarly Christian. Note, though, that recent interpretations of 
Paul emphasize more positive aspects of his thought. See Stendahl 1963 or Sanders 1977. 
It is not obvious that Paul is consistent. In Curley 2015b I’ve argued that he may have 
evolved, and that Romans may represent a later, more pessimistic view than earlier letters. 

21. infinitis aliis. The NS supplies dingen (= rebus, things) here, but it seems that it 
would be more precise to understand /egibus. 

22. For an alternate presentation of the argument of this paragraph, cf. TTP xvi, 7-11. 
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is his own master so long as he can fend off every force and avenge 
an injury done to him, as seems good to him, and absolutely, insofar 
as he can live according to his own mentality. 

10. One person has another in his ‘power [a] if he has him tied up, 
or [b] if he has taken away his arms and means of defending himself 
or escaping, or [c] if he has instilled fear in him, or [d] if he has so 
bound him to himself by a benefit that the other person would rather 
conduct himself according to his benefactor’s wishes than according to 
his own, and wants to live according to his benefactor’s opinion, not 
according to his own. Someone who has another person in his ‘power 
in the first or second of these ways possesses only his Body, not his 
Mind. If he has him in his 'power in the third or fourth way, then he 
has made both his Mind and his Body subject to his control—but only 
while the fear or hope lasts. When either of these is taken away, the 
other person remains his own master.’ 

11. A person’s faculty of judging can also be subject to someone 
else’s control insofar as the other person can deceive him. From this it 
follows that a Mind is completely its own master just to the extent that 
it can use reason rightly.** Indeed, because we ought to reckon human 
power not so much by the strength of the Body as by the strength 
of the Mind, it follows that people are most their own masters when 
they can exert the most power with their reason, and are most guided 
by reason. So I call a man completely free just insofar as he is guided 
by reason, because to that extent he is determined to action by causes 
which can be understood adequately through his own nature alone, 
even though they determine him to act necessarily. For (as shown in 
§7), freedom does not take away the necessity of acting. It assumes it. 

12. An assurance given to someone by which someone has promised 
only in words that he will do something he could legitimately omit 
doing, or conversely [i.e., an assurance given where someone has prom- 
ised not to do something he could legitimately do], remains valid just 
as long as the will of the person who has given the assurance does not 
change. For if he retains the 'power to cancel his assurance, he really 
hasn’t surrendered his right; he’s only given words. So if this person, 
who, by the Right of nature, is his own judge, has judged—whether 
rightly or wrongly (for since he’s human, he may have erred)—that the 


23. Proietti notes a number of allusions in this passage to Terence (particularly to his 
Brothers). Zac suggests that we should read this passage with Spinoza’s psychological 
analysis of superstition in mind (TTP Pref., esp. §§1-11), that Spinoza would think 
rulers (or those who aspired to rule) could enslave their followers by manipulating their 
willingness to accept superstitious beliefs. 

24. Cf. Hobbes, DC I, vii; TTP, ADN. XXXII, at III/195; and TTP xx, 4. 
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assurance he gave will lead to more harm than good, he will think, in 
his own mind, that he ought to cancel his assurance. And by the Right 
of nature (by §9) he will cancel it.” 

13. If two men make an agreement with one another and join forces, 
they can do more together, and hence, together have more right over 
nature, than either does alone. The more connections they’ve formed 
in this way, the more right they'll all have together.”° 

14. Insofar as men are tormented by anger, envy, or some affect 
of hatred, they’re pulled in different directions and contrary to one 
another. For that reason they’re more to be feared the more they can 
do, and the more shrewd and cunning they are than other animals.” And 
because (as we said in i, 5) men are by nature subject to these affects 
most of the time, they are by nature enemies.” For my greatest enemy 
is the one I most have to fear and most have to be on guard against. 

15. Moreover, since (by §9) everyone in the state of nature is his own 
master just as long as he can prevent others from overpowering him, 


5 and since it’s futile for one person alone to try to protect himself from 


all others, it follows that as long as human natural right is determined 
by each person’s power, and belongs to that person, there’s no human 
natural right. It consists more in opinion than in fact, since there’s no 
secure way to maintain it.’ 

What’s more, it’s certain that each person can do that much less, and 
so has that much less right, the greater the cause he has for fear.*° To 
this we may add that men can hardly sustain their lives and cultivate 
their minds without mutual aid.*! 

So we conclude that the Right of nature which is a peculiar property 
of the human race can hardly be conceived except where men have 


5 common rights and are jointly able to claim for themselves’? lands they 


25. Cf. Hobbes, DCv I, ix, II, vii, xi; Leviathan xiv, 15, 18, xv, 5; TTP xvi, 15-20. On 
some of the difficulties regarding Spinoza’s treatment of promises, see Garrett 1990. 

26. PR compare Leviathan x, 3, and E IV P18S. Both these passages contain the thought 
that individuals can increase their power by joining forces; neither includes the thought 
that the right of a collective is proportional to the combined power of its members. 

27. Cf. E IV App. x. 

28. Cf. Hobbes, DCv I, xii. 

29. Cf. Hobbes, DCv I, x-xi; X, i. 

30. A theme which will come back, generalized to the state, at iii, 9. 

31. Spinoza’s initial discussion of the benefits of forming a social order in TTP iii, 
13-14, had emphasized its necessity as a means to living securely. Returning to the topic 
in TTP v, 18-20, he stressed the economic advantages of living in a social order and its 
necessity for the cultivation of the arts and sciences, critical means to the perfection of 
our nature. (This was not sufficient to prevent Steno from criticizing him for making 
everything about security. See IV/292.) 

32. Reading vendicare for the OP’s vindicare at III/281/25, as suggested by Akkerman, 
Proietti, and Cristofolini. 
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can inhabit and cultivate, are able to protect themselves, fend off any 
force, and live according to the common opinion of all. For (by §13) 
the more they agree as one in this way, the more right they all have 
together. If this is the reason the Scholastics want to say that man is a 
social animal’ —because in the state of nature men can hardly be their 
own masters—I have nothing to say against them. 

16. Where men have common rights, and all are led as if by one 
mind,** it’s certain (by §13) that each of them has that much less right 
in proportion as the rest of them together are more powerful than he 
is—that is, he really has no right over nature beyond what the com- 
mon right grants him. For the rest, whatever he’s commanded to do 
according to the common agreement, he’s bound to carry out—or (by 
§4) is rightly compelled to do. 

17. This right, which is defined by the power of a multitude, is usu- 
ally called Sovereignty.” Whoever, by common agreement, has respon- 
sibility for public Affairs—that is, the rights of making, interpreting, 
and repealing laws, fortifying cities, and making decisions about war 
and peace, etc.—has this right absolutely.** If this responsibility is the 
business of a Council made up of the common multitude, then the 
State is called a Democracy; if the council is made up only of certain 
select people, it’s called an Aristocracy; and finally, if the responsibility 
for Public Affairs, and hence sovereignty, is vested in one person, it’s 
called a Monarchy. 

18. From what we’ve shown in this Chapter, it becomes clear to 
us that in the state of nature there’s no sin*/—or if anyone sins, he 
sins against himself, not anyone else. No one is bound by the Law of 


33. See, for example, various passages in Aquinas: SCG IIIb, 85, 117, 129, 131, 147; 
ST I-II, Q 61, A 5; Q 72, A 4; Q 95, A 4; Q 109, A 3. The idea apparently originates 
in Aristotle, Politics I, ii, though Seneca (De clementia I, iii, 2; De beneficiis VII, i, 7) is 
also an important source for the scholastics. It occurs in Calvin (Institutes II, ii, 13), but 
is challenged in Hobbes, DCv I, ii; V, v. See also Spinoza’s discussion in E IV P35S. 

34. The first occurrence of language which will be central to the political theory of 
this work. Gebhardt (V, 139) traced its origin back to words attributed to Asinius Gallus 
in Tacitus (Annals I, xii), where Gallus is supposed to have argued, after Augustus’ death, 
that Tiberius should assume all the powers Augustus had wielded, because the state needs 
to be ruled by one mind. Tiberius expressed doubt about his ability to do that. What 
distinguishes Spinoza’s characteristic formula is the “as if? (veluti). He doesn’t think it 
desirable, or even possible, for the affairs of the state to be entrusted entirely to one 
man (vi, 3-7). But he thinks it highly desirable for them to be conducted as if by one 
mind. Cf. ii, 15-16, 21; iii, 2, 5, 7; iv, 1; vi, 1; viii, 6, 19. 

35. As Ramond notes, this paragraph demonstrates the ambiguity of imperium. In 
its first occurrence, translated “sovereignty,” it designates a kind of right. In its second, 
translated “state,” it is used to classify the different forms of government. 

36. Cf. Hobbes, DCv vi, 18; Leviathan xviii, 16. 

37. Cf. Hobbes, DCv xiv, xvi-xvii; Leviathan xiii, 10; E IV P3782. 
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nature to conduct himself according to another person’s wishes if he 
doesn’t want to, or to regard anything as good or evil, except what he 
himself, according to his own mentality, decides is good or evil. And 
absolutely, the Law of nature prohibits nothing except what no one 
can do (see §§5 and 8). 

Sin is an action which can’t rightly be done. If men were bound 
by the established practice of nature to be guided by reason, everyone 
would necessarily be guided by reason.** For the established practices 
of nature are the established practices of God (by §§2 and 3). God 
established them with the same freedom with which he exists. So these 
things follow from the necessity of the divine nature (see §7). They’re 
eternal and can’t be violated. But men are mostly guided by appetite 
without reason. They don’t disturb the order of nature; they necessarily 
follow it. So the ignorant and weak-minded are no more bound by the 
Law of nature to organize their lives wisely than a sick man is bound 
to have a sound Body. 

19. Sin, then, can be conceived only in a State, i.e., where the com- 
mon law of the whole state decides what’s good and what’s evil, and 
where (by §16) no one acts rightly unless he acts in accordance with 
the common decree or agreement. For (as we said in the preceding 
section) sin is what can’t be done rightly, or what’s prohibited by law. 


m1283] And obedience is a constant will to do what by law is good and what 


10 


1 


wn 


the common decree says ought to be done. 

20. But we’re also accustomed to call sin what’s contrary to the dic- 
tate of sound reason, and obedience, a constant will to moderate our 
appetites according to the prescription of reason. I would completely 
approve of this, if human freedom consisted in not restraining our 
appetites, and the dominion of reason was bondage. But because human 
freedom is greater the more a man can be led by reason and control 
his appetites, it’s only very improperly that we can call a rational life 
obedience and sin what’s really a weakness of Mind (and not a lack 
of restraint against oneself). Sin is more a ground for calling a man a 
slave than for calling him free. See §§7 and 11. 

21. But because reason teaches us to practice piety, and to be of a 
good and peaceful disposition, which can happen only in a state—and 
moreover, because a multitude can’t be led as if by one mind, as is 
required in a state, unless the state has laws established according to 
the prescription of reason—it’s not so improper for men who’ve become 
accustomed to live in a state to call something a sin if it’s contrary to 
the dictate of reason. For the best states should have established their 


38. Cf. TTP xvi, 7-11. 
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laws according to reason’s dictate.” As for my saying (in §18) that, if 
a man sins at all in a state of nature, he sins against himself, see iv, 4 
and 5. There I show in what sense we can say that the person who 
has sovereignty and possesses the Right of nature is bound by laws 
and can sin. 

22. As for Religion, it’s also certain that a man is freer, and most 
obedient to himself, the more he loves God and the more he worships 
him wholeheartedly. Insofar as we attend, not to the order of nature, 
which we don’t know, but only to the dictates of reason concerning 
Religion—and at the same time insofar as we consider them as revealed 
to us by God, as if he were speaking in us—or also as laws, revealed 
through the Prophets—to that extent, speaking in a human way, we say 
that a man obeys God if he loves him wholeheartedly. On the other 
hand, if he’s guided by blind desire, he sins. 

Meanwhile, we ought to be mindful that we are in God’s 'power as 
clay is in the ‘power of the potter, who from the same mass makes one 
vessel for an honorable purpose and another for a dishonorable one. 
So we ought to remember that a man can indeed do something against 
these decrees of God insofar as they have been inscribed as laws in 
our Mind, or in the Mind of the Prophets.*! But he can’t do anything 
against God’s eternal decree, which has been inscribed in the whole of 
nature and concerns the order of the whole of nature. 

23. Therefore, like sin and obedience, taken strictly, so also justice and 
injustice can be conceived only in a state.” For in nature there’s nothing 
which can rightly be said to belong to one person and not to another. 
Instead, everything belongs to everyone—that is, to whoever has the 
‘power to claim“ it for himself. But in a state, where it’s decided by a 
common Law what belongs to one person and what to another, a person 
is called just if he has a constant will to give to each person his own,“ 
and unjust if he tries to make his own what belongs to someone else. 


39. Both the OP and the NS have a reference to §18 at this point, though it’s difficult 
to see the relevance of that paragraph to this sentence, which mentions the laws of the 
best state for the first time. Wernham (followed by Bartuschat 1994) omits it, suspecting 
a typesetter’s error in reading an unclear manuscript. The (correct) citation of §18 in the 
next sentence may have caused some confusion. Proietti conjectures that Spinoza may 
have intended a reference to iii, 7. 

40. Cf. Rom. 9:21, discussed in TTP xvi, 53 (ADN. XXXIV), and Letters 75 and 78. 

41. An amplification of the argument of TTP iv, 23-37. See the annotation there. 

42. Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan xiii, 13; DC xii, 1. 

43. OP: vendicandi. Gebhardt would emend to vindicandi, but this is a mistake. On 
this see the Glossary entry CLAIM. 

44. The formula is found in Ulpian (see Justinian, Digest I, i, 10) and Aquinas (ST II-II, 
lviii, 1), and criticized in Hobbes (Leviathan xv, 3). 
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15 24. For the rest, we’ve explained in our Ethics that praise and blame 
are affects of joy and sadness, accompanied by the idea of human virtue 
or weakness as a cause.“ 


CHAPTER III 
[On the Right of the Supreme 'Powers]! 


1. The order of each state is called Civil; the whole body of the state 

20 is called a Commonwealth; and its common business, which depends 
on the direction of a sovereign, is called Public Affairs. Insofar as men 
enjoy, by civil right, all the advantages of a Commonwealth, we call them 
citizens; insofar as they’re bound to obey the established practices of the 
commonwealth, or its laws, we call them subjects.’ Finally, as we said 

25 in ii, 17, there are three kinds of Civil order: Democratic, Aristocratic, 
and Monarchic. Before I begin to treat each of these separately, I'll first 
demonstrate what pertains to civil orders in general. The first thing 
that needs to be considered is the supreme right of a Commonwealth, 
or of the supreme ‘powers. 

30. 2. From ii, 15, it’s evident that the Right of a state, or of the supreme 
‘powers, is nothing more than the Right of nature, determined not by 
the power of each person, but by the power of a multitude, led as if by 

(/285} one mind. That is, just as each person in the natural state has as much 
right as he has power, so also the body and mind of the whole state 
have as much right as they have power. So each citizen, or subject, has 
less right in proportion as the Commonwealth itself is more powerful 

5 than he is (see ii, 16). Therefore, no citizen either does or has anything 
by right except what he can defend by the common decision of the 
Commonwealth. 

3. Ifa Commonwealth grants a Right to someone, and consequently, 
the 'power to live according to his own mentality—for otherwise, by ii, 
10 12, it has given only words—by this act it has surrendered its own right 


45.The definitions of praise and blame which Spinoza gave in E III P29S were in 
fact different. 

1. Supplied from Letter 84. 

2. Zac usefully contrasts this way of distinguishing between citizens and subjects with 
Rousseau’s (Of the Social Contract I, vi). Spinoza defines the citizen, not by his participa- 
tion in sovereign authority, but by his participation in the benefits of the civil order. 

3. Perhaps it would have been more to the point for Spinoza to cite TP ii, 17 here. 
In any case, all of §§15-17 of the preceding chapter are relevant. 
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and transferred it to the person to whom it gave that 'power. More- 
over, if it has given this 'power to two or more people, so that each of 
them may live according to his own mentality, by this act it has divided 
political authority. Finally, if it has given this same 'power to each of 
the citizens, by this act it has destroyed itself. The Commonwealth no 
longer remains, and everything reverts to the natural state. All these 
consequences are most evident from what we’ve said previously. 

It follows that it can’t be conceived in any way that each citizen 
should be permitted by the established practice of the Commonwealth 
to live according to his own mentality. So this Right of Nature—that 
each person is his own judge—necessarily ceases in the civil order. 

I say explicitly by the established practice of the Commonwealth, for (if 
we consider the matter properly) each person’s Right of nature does 
not cease in the civil order.* Both in the natural state and in the civil 
order, man acts according to the laws of his own nature and looks out 
for his own advantage. In each situation, I say, man is guided by hope 
or fear, either to do or not to do, this or that action. The principal 
difference between the two conditions is that in the civil order everyone 
fears the same things: for everyone, there is one and the same cause 
of security and principle of living. This, of course, does not eliminate 
each person’s ability to judge. Whoever has resolved to obey all the 
commands of a Commonwealth, whether because he feared its power 
or because he loves peace, is surely looking out for his own security 
and his own advantage, according to his own mentality. 

4. Moreover, we also can’t conceive that each citizen should be 
permitted to interpret the decrees, or laws, of the Commonwealth.° If 
everyone were permitted to do this, by that fact everyone would be his 
own judge, since everyone could easily excuse or embellish his deeds 
under a pretext of right, and hence, organize his life according to his 
own mentality. But (by §3) this is absurd. 

5. We see, then, that no citizen is his own master. Each is subject 
to the control of the Commonwealth, and bound to carry out all its 
commands. He has no right to decide® what’s fair or unfair, pious or 


4. Ina letter to Jarig Jelles, dated June 1674 (Letter 50, IV/238-39), Spinoza identified 
this as the difference between himself and Hobbes. Cf. Leviathan xvii, 13. 

5. On the doctrine of this and the following paragraph, cf. Hobbes, Leviathan xxvi, 
20-23; xxx, 14. 

6. OP: decernendi. NS: onderscheiden. PR would emend the text to discernendi, for 
reasons I find unconvincing. It’s true that in a parallel passage in the TTP (Pref., §32, 
TI/11/34) the verb is discernere (and the NS there has onderscheiden). But this seems an 
insufficient reason to alter the text, given the presence of decernere and cognates later 
in this passage and again in iv, 1, in what is evidently a reference back to this passage. 
Since they maintain that the two terms have “quasiment le méme sens,” the change does 
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impious. On the contrary, because the body of the state must be guided 
as if by one mind, and hence, the will of the Commonwealth must be 
considered the will of all, what the Commonwealth has decided is just 
and good must be thought of as having been decreed by each [citizen]. 
So, though the subject may think the decrees of the Commonwealth 
unfair, he’s nevertheless bound to carry them out. 

6. But here’s an objection: isn’t it contrary to the dictate of reason 
to subject yourself completely to someone else’s judgment? so isn’t the 
civil order incompatible with reason? If this is right, it would follow 


5 that the civil order is irrational and can be created only by men devoid 


of reason, not at all by men guided by reason. 

But since reason teaches nothing contrary to nature, sound reason 
cannot dictate that each person remain his own master, so long as 
men are subject to affects (by i, 5), i.e. (by ii, 15),” reason denies that 
it can happen [that reason should dictate that each person remain his 
own master]. 

Moreover, reason teaches us without qualification to seek peace, which 
certainly can’t be obtained unless the common laws of the Common- 
wealth are observed without violation.’ So, the more a man is led by 
reason, i.e. (by ii, 11), the more free he is, the more steadfastly he will 
observe the laws of the Commonwealth and carry out the commands 


5 of the supreme 'power to whom he is subject. 


Furthermore, the civil order is naturally established to take away the 
common fear and relieve the common wretchedness. So what it aims 
at most is what everyone who is guided by reason would strive to do 
in the state of nature, but in vain (by ii, 15). If a man who is guided 
by reason sometimes, by the command of the commonwealth, has to 
do something he knows is incompatible with reason, that harm is far 
outweighed by the good he derives from the civil order itself. For it 
is also a law of reason that we should choose the lesser of two evils. 

So we can conclude that no one, insofar as he does what he must 
according to the law of the Commonwealth, acts contrary to the pre- 
scription of his own reason. Everyone will grant us this more easily 
after we have explained how far the power of the Commonwealth, and 
consequently, its right, extends. 


not seem necessary for the passage to make sense. And they don’t make it, in similar 
circumstances, in iv, 1. 

7. The OP and NS both read: “so long as men are subject to affects (by ii, 15), ie. 
(by i, 5), reason denies that this can happen.” Most editors seem to have accepted this 
text. But I think Wernham was right to emend the references. 

8. Though the general argument of iii, 6, is reminiscent of Hobbes’ Leviathan (xviii, 
20), at this point Spinoza takes himself to be disagreeing with Hobbes. Cf. TTP ADN. 
XXXII, at IN/195/4. 
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7. For the first consideration is that just as (by ii, 11) in the state 
of nature the man who is guided by reason is the most powerful and 
the most his own master, so a Commonwealth will also be the most 
powerful and the most its own master, if it is founded on and directed 
by reason. For the Right of a Commonwealth is determined by the 
power of a multitude which is led as if by one mind. But there is no 
way this union of minds can be conceived unless the Commonwealth 
aims most at what sound reason teaches to be useful to all men. 

8. The second consideration is that subjects are not their own masters, 
but are under the control of the Commonwealth, insofar as they fear 
its power or threats, or insofar as they love the civil order (by ii, 10). 
From this it follows that none of the things no one can be induced to 
do by rewards or threats come within the scope of the rights of the 
Commonwealth. For example, no one can surrender his ability to judge. 
For what rewards or threats can induce a man to believe that the whole 
is not greater than its part? or that God does not exist? or that a body 
which he sees to be finite is an infinite Being?’ or to believe absolutely 
anything else contrary to what he thinks or is aware of? Similarly, by 
what rewards or threats can a man be induced to love what he hates 
or to hate what he loves? 

In this category we may put those things which human nature so abhors 
that it considers them worse than any other evil, as that a man should 
act as a witness against himself, that he should torture himself, that he 
should kill his parents, that he should not strive to avoid death, and the 
like, which no one can be induced to do by rewards or threats. But if 
we still want to say that the Commonwealth has the right, or 'power, 
to command such things, the only sense we can make of this is as if 
someone were to say that man can rightly be insane and mad. For what 
would it be but madness, to issue a law by which no one can be bound? 

Here I’m speaking explicitly about things which can’t belong to the 
Commonwealth’s Right and which human nature is generally horrified 
by. Just because a fool or a madman can’t be induced by any rewards or 
threats to carry out the commands—or just because a few people who 
are devoted to some Religion or other judge the laws of the state to 
be worse than any evil''—still the Commonwealth’s laws are not null 
and void, since most of the citizens are restrained by them. So, because 


9. Meijer plausibly suspected an allusion to the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist. 

10. Cf. Hobbes, DC ii, 18-19; Leviathan xiv, 29, xxi, 11-25. But as Zac observed, 
though Hobbes granted subjects a right to resist such commandments, he did not deny 
the sovereign the right to issue them. Cf. also TTP xvii, 2. 

11. Wernham suggests that Spinoza may be thinking here of the Mennonites, who 
objected, on religious grounds, to military service. 
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those who neither fear nor hope for anything are to that extent their 
own masters (by ii, 10), they are (by ii, 14) enemies of the state, whom 
it may rightly restrain. 

9. The third and final consideration is that things most people resent 
are less within a Commonwealth’s Right. For certainly men are guided 
by nature to unite in one aim, either because of a common [hope or]”” 
a common fear, or because they long to avenge some common loss. 
Because the Commonwealth’s Right is defined by the common power 
of a multitude, it’s certain that its power and Right are diminished to 
the extent that it provides many people with reasons to conspire against 
it. Certainly the Commonwealth has some things it must fear for itself. 


5 Like each individual citizen, or like a man in the state of nature, the 


greater the reason for fear it has, the less it is its own master. 

These are the matters I wanted to treat concerning the Right of 
the supreme ‘powers over their subjects. Now before I treat their right 
against other [commonwealths], it seems there is a question about 
Religion which is apt to be asked, and needs to be answered. 

10. Someone may object: don’t the civil Order, and the obedience of 
subjects we’ve shown to be required in it,’* destroy the Religion by which 
we’re bound to worship God? No. If we consider the matter properly, 
we won't find anything which could cause any uneasiness. For insofar as 
the Mind uses reason, it is its own master and is not subject to the control 


5 of the supreme 'powers (by ii, 11). Moreover, the true knowledge and 


love of God can’t be subjected to anyone’s command, any more than 
loving-kindness toward one’s neighbor can (by iii, 8). Furthermore, if we 
consider that the supreme exercise of loving-kindness is to protect the 
peace and bring about harmony, we won’t doubt that a person has really 
done his duty if he has brought each person as much aid as the laws of 
the Commonwealth—.e., harmony and tranquillity—permit. 

As for external forms of worship, they certainly can do nothing at 
all, either to help or to harm the true knowledge of God and the love 
which necessarily follows from it. Indeed, we shouldn’t make so much 


12. This phrase does not appear in either the OP or the NS, but PR are surely right 
to add it to the text on the basis of vi, 1. The pairing of these affects is Spinoza’s standard 
practice. They cite iii, 3, and v, 6. 

13. Madeleine Francés saw this paragraph (with iv, 4) as justifying a right of rebellion 
against tyranny. It seems unlikely that Spinoza would have wished to put it that way. 
Cf. v, 7. In the TTP (avi, 48) he is quite critical of those who try to seize power from 
their rulers. The subsequent history of Dutch politics would probably not have made 
him any more comfortable with popular rebellions. But he would also hold, I think, 
that governments which use their power in ways which alienate large numbers of their 
citizens cannot legitimately complain if they face violent resistance. 

14. I take it that this is a reference to §8, and that the objection arises from Spinoza’s 
Erastian subordination of the church to the state. Cf. TTP xix. 
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of them that it’s worth disturbing the public peace and tranquillity on 
their account.” 

Moreover, it’s certain that I am not, by the Right of nature, i.e. (by 
ii, 3), by divine decree, the defender of religion. For I don’t have, as 
the Disciples of Christ once did, the 'power to cast out unclean spirits 
and to perform miracles.'® This 'power, of course, is so very necessary 
for spreading Religion to places where it’s forbidden that without it, 
not only do we waste time and trouble, as they say,” but in addition 
we create a great many sources of distress. Every age has seen the most 
grievous examples of this. 

Everyone, therefore, wherever he may be, can worship God in accor- 
dance with true Religion,'* and look out for himself, which is the duty of 
a private man. Moreover, the responsibility for spreading Religion must 
be committed either to God or to the supreme 'powers, who alone have 
the responsibility for Public Affairs. With that I return to my subject. 

11. Now that we’ve explained the right of the supreme ‘powers over 
citizens, and the duty of subjects, it remains for us to consider their right 
against other [commonwealths]. From what we’ve said already, it will 
be easy to know what this right is. For since (by iii, 2) the Right of the 
supreme ‘power is nothing more than the Right itself of nature, it follows 
that two states are related to one another as two men are in the state of 
nature, with one exception.” A Commonwealth can take precautions against 
being overpowered by another Commonwealth. But a man in the state 
of nature—a man burdened daily with sleep, often with illness or grief, 
and in the end with old age—that man can’t provide security for himself 
against being overpowered by another man. Moreover, he is liable to other 
disadvantages from which the Commonwealth can make itself secure. 

12. The Commonwealth, therefore, is its own master insofar as it 
can look after itself and take precautions against being overpowered by 
another Commonwealth (by ii, 9 and 15). And (by ii, 10 and 15) it’s subject 
to the control of another insofar as it fears the other Commonwealth’s 
power, or insofar as the other Commonwealth prevents it from achieving 


15.. Gf. TTP: xix, 3. 

16. Referring to Mark 16:14-18. 

17. The phrase olewm et opera is proverbial, and occurs in Plautus’ Poenulus 332. 

18. Since Latin has no articles, nothing in it calls for either a definite or an indefinite 
article. The NS translator supplied an indefinite article. Since I understand Spinoza to be 
a pluralist, who thinks that many existing religions have an equal right to be considered 
true (because they are equally effective means of achieving salvation), I regard this as 
reasonable. But I leave the translation ambiguous. “The true religion,” for Spinoza, would 
be any religion which teaches the fundamental doctrines of the Jewish and Christian 
scriptures. Cf. TTP xii, 34-37. P’ve discussed these issues in Curley 2010. 

19. Cf. Hobbes, DC xiii, 7, or Leviathan xiii, 12, xxx, 30. 
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what it wants, or, finally, insofar as it needs the other’s aid for its own 
preservation or growth. For we can’t doubt that if two Commonwealths 
are willing to provide mutual aid to each another, the two together can do 
more, and so, together have more right than either one has alone. See ii, 13. 

13. We can understand this more clearly if we consider that by 
nature two Commonwealths are enemies. For (by ii, 14) in the state 
of nature men are enemies. So those who retain the Right of nature 
outside a Commonwealth remain enemies. So if one Commonwealth 
wants to make war on another, and will stop at nothing to bring it 
under its control, it has the right to try this. To wage war it’s enough 
for it to have the will to wage war. But it can’t settle anything about 
peace unless the other Commonwealth voluntarily acquiesces. From 
this it follows that the Rights of war belong to each Commonwealth, 
whereas the Rights of peace belong, not to one Commonwealth, but 
to at least two Commonwealths, which for that reason are called allies. 

14. This alliance remains firmly established so long as the reason 
for making the alliance—the fear of loss or hope of profit—continues 
to motivate both parties. But if either Commonwealth loses its hope or 
fear, it is once again its own master (by ii, 10), and the chain by which 
the Commonwealths were bound to one another is broken of its own 
accord. So each Commonwealth has a complete right to dissolve the 
alliance whenever it wants to. It can’t be said that it acts deceitfully or 
treacherously because it rescinds its assurance as soon as the cause of 
fear or hope is taken away. This condition was the same for each of the 
contracting parties: whichever one could first be free of fear would be 
its own master, and would use its freedom as it thought best. 

Moreover, no one contracts for the future unless he assumes that 
certain circumstances will prevail. If these circumstances change, then 
the nature of the whole situation also changes. ‘That’s why each of the 
allied Commonwealths retains the right to look out for itself, and why 
each of them strives, as far as it can, to get beyond fear, and hence, to 
be its own master. That’s also why each of them strives to prevent the 
other from becoming more powerful. 

So, if any Commonwealth complains that it has been deceived, it 
can’t condemn the good faith of the allied Commonwealth, but only 
its own foolishness, because it entrusted its own well-being to another 
Commonwealth, which was its own master and for which the well-being 
of its own state is the supreme law.’° 


20. Cf. TTP xvi, 15-19, 43-45 with The Prince, ch. xviii. Gebhardt (V, 91, 140) cites 
similar passages in De la Court and de Witt. The maxim salus populi suprema lex is 
embraced by Hobbes, DC xiii, 2; Leviathan xxx, 1. 
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15. When Commonwealths have contracted a peace with one another, 
they have the right to settle questions which can be raised about the 
conditions of the peace, or the laws by which they have pledged their 
loyalty to one another, since the laws of peace do not belong to one 
Commonwealth only, but to all those which contract together (by iii, 
13). But if they can’t agree among themselves about these matters, they 
thereby return to the state of war. 

16. The greater the number of Commonwealths which enter into 
an agreement for peace with one another, the less each one must be 
feared by the others, or the less is the 'power each one has to make 
war, and the more it is bound to observe the conditions of peace, Le. 
(by iii, 13), the less it is its own master and the more it is bound to 
accommodate itself to the common will of the allies. 

17. What we’ve said here does not in any way eliminate the good 
faith which both sound reason and Religion teach us to observe.”! 
Neither reason nor Scripture teaches that every assurance we give is 
to be honored. When I’ve promised someone to guard the money he 
has given me to be kept in secret for him, Im not bound to keep my 
promise once I know, or believe I know, that what he gave me was 
stolen. On the contrary, I will act more properly if I undertake to 
restore it to its owners. 

Similarly, if the supreme ‘power has promised to do something for 
someone, and afterward time or reason has taught, or seemed to teach, 
that it will harm the common well-being of his subjects, surely he is 
bound to break his word. Therefore, since Scripture teaches only in 
general that we should keep our word, and leaves the particular cases 
where exceptions are to be made to each person’s judgment, it teaches 
nothing incompatible with what we’ve just shown. 

18. But to avoid having to interrupt the thread of my argument 
frequently to deal with similar objections, I want to warn that I’ve 
demonstrated all these conclusions from the necessity of human nature, 
however it may be considered. That is, I’ve demonstrated them from 
the universal striving all men have to preserve themselves, a striving 
in all men, whether they’re wise or ignorant. So however we consider 
men, whether as guided by an affect or by reason, the result will be 
the same. For the demonstration, as we’ve said, is universal. 


21. Spinoza’s attitude toward promise-keeping seems much more relaxed here than it 
had been in E IV P72. For a useful discussion, see Garrett 1990. 
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CHAPTER IV 


[What Matters of State Depend Only 
on the Governance of the Supreme 'Powers]! 


1. We’ve shown in Chapter 3 that the right of the supreme ‘powers 
is determined by their power, and we’ve seen that [that right] consists 
chiefly in this, that it is, as it were, the mind of the state,? by which 
everyone ought to be guided. So the supreme ‘powers alone have the 
right to decide? whats good and what’s evil, what’s right and what’s 
wrong, i.e., what must be done or omitted by each person, or by all 
together. We’ve seen, therefore, that the supreme ‘powers alone have 
the right to make laws, and, when there’s a dispute about them, to 
interpret them in each particular case, and to decide whether a given 
case was decided contrary to the law or in accordance with it (see iii, 
3-5). Next, we’ve seen that they alone possess the right to make war, 
to lay down and offer conditions for peace, and to accept those offered 
(see iii, 12—13).* 

2. Since all these activities, as well as the means required to carry 
them out, are matters which concern the whole body of the state, that 
is, Public Affairs, it follows that Public Affairs depend only on the 
governance of whoever has the supreme authority. It follows that only 
the supreme ‘power has the Right to judge each person’s deeds, to 
require each person to account for what he’s done, to punish offenders, 
to settle disputes between citizens concerning the law, and to set up 
people knowledgeable in the laws, who will administer them in its place. 


1. Supplied from Letter 84. 

2. OP: Jus summarum potestatum, quod earum potentia determinatur, in praec. Cap. 
ostendimus, idque in hoc potissimum consistere vidimus, nempe quòd imperii veluti mens sit. The 
NS translates the last clause: dat de Heerschappijen gelijk een ziel, of een geest zijn. If that’s 
correct, we should have sint instead of sit. Wernham emended his text accordingly. But 
his translation—“it was, so to speak, the mind of the state”’—takes the verb to be singular, 
seeming to agree with the OP. It’s unclear whether his “it” refers to the sovereign (his 
translation of summae potestates) or the right (jus) of the sovereign. Either answer might 
get some support from other passages: in vi, 19, the king is said to be, as it were, the 
mind (mens) of a monarchical commonwealth (civitas); in x, 9, the laws (jura) are said to 
be the soul (anima) of the state (imperii). 

3. OP: decernendi. NS: om t’onderscheiden en t’oordelen. See the note at II/286/5. 

4. The enumeration of the rights of the sovereign here and in the following section 
closely parallels that in Hobbes, DCv vi, 18; Leviathan xviii, 16. The comparison of the 
sovereign to the mind (or soul) of the state is also in Hobbes, DCv vi, 19. 
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In addition, [the supreme ‘power] has the right to organize and use 
all the means of war and peace, to found and fortify cities, to assemble 
soldiers, to assign military offices, to command what it wants done, to 
send and receive ambassadors for the sake of peace, and finally, to levy 
taxes for all these purposes. 

3. So, since only the supreme 'power possesses the Right to handle 
public affairs, or to choose ministers to do so, it follows that if a subject, 
by his own decision, without the knowledge of the supreme Council, 
undertakes some public business—even if he believes that what he 
intends to do will be best for the Commonwealth—he is laying claim 
to political authority.’ 

4. But people commonly ask: is the supreme ‘power bound by laws?‘ 
and so, can it sin? But since the words “law” and “sin” customarily 
apply, not only to the Laws of the Commonwealth, but also to the 
common rules of all natural things, and especially to the common rules 
of reason, we can’t say, without qualification, that the Commonwealth 
isn’t bound by any laws, or can’t sin. For if a Commonwealth weren’t 
bound by any laws, or rules, without which the Commonwealth would 
not be a Commonwealth, then we’d have to think of it, not as a natural 
thing, but as a fantasy. 

The Commonwealth sins, then, when it does, or allows to happen, 
what can be a cause of its ruin. We say then that it sins in the same 
sense in which Philosophers or Doctors say that nature sins. In this 
sense we can say that the Commonwealth sins when it does something 
contrary to the dictate of reason. For a Commonwealth is most its own 
master when it acts according to the dictate of reason (by iii, 7). Insofar 
as it acts contrary to reason, it fails itself or sins. 

We’ll understand these things more clearly if we consider that when 
we say each person can decide whatever he wishes concerning a thing 
of which he is the master, this power must be defined not only by the 
power of the agent, but also by the capacity of what he’s acting on. If I 
say, for example, that I can rightly do whatever I wish concerning this 
table, I surely don’t mean that I have the right to make this table eat 
grass. Similarly, even though we say that men are not their own masters, 


5. A parallel passage in the TTP (avi, 51) accuses such a subject of treason. Zac 
suggests that Spinoza might illustrate this by noting the harmful consequences of the 
prophets’ interventions in affairs of state. For examples of this concern, see TTP xvii, 37, 
55, 71-72, 108-11; TP iii, 4. He would probably also have wished to cite the interven- 
tions of Christian clerics, as illustrated in TTP xix, 2. 

6. The question was asked (and answered in the negative) by Grotius (see Grotius 
1647/2001, vi, 14), who cites Augustine as concurring. Cf. Justinian, Digest I, iii, 31. 
For a helpful history of the issue, see Pennington 1993. See also Hobbes, DCv vii, 14; 
Leviathan xxvi, 6. 
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but are subject to the Commonwealth, we don’t mean that they lose 

15 their human nature and take on a different nature. Nor do we mean 
that the Commonwealth has the right to make men fly, or (what is 
equally impossible) to make men honor those things which move them 
to laughter or disgust. What we mean is that when certain circumstances 
are present, the subjects respect and fear the Commonwealth, and that 

20 when those circumstances are absent, this fear and respect are destroyed. 
When they’re destroyed, so is the Commonwealth itself. 

So for the Commonwealth to be its own master, it’s bound to maintain 
the causes of fear and respect. Otherwise it ceases to be a Common- 
wealth. For it’s as impossible for one who holds political authority (or 
those who do so) to run, drunken or naked, through the streets with 

25 prostitutes, to play the actor, to openly violate or disdain the laws he 
himself has made,’ and at the same time to preserve his authority, as 
it is to both be and not be at the same time. To slaughter and rob his 
subjects, to rape their young women, and actions of that kind, turn fear 
into indignation, and hence turn the civil order into a state of hostility.* 

5. We see, then, in what sense we can say that the Commonwealth 

30 is bound by laws and can sin. But if by law we understand the civil 
Law, which can be defended by the civil Law itself, and by sin what 
the civil Law prohibits us from doing—i.e., if we take these terms in 
their proper meaning—we can’t say in any way that the Common- 
wealth is bound by laws or can sin. For the rules and causes of fear 
and respect the Commonwealth is bound, for its own sake, to observe 

1/294] don’t concern the civil Law, but the Law of nature. By §4 they can’t 
be defended by the civil Law, but [only] by the Law of war. The only 
way the Commonwealth is bound by them is the way a man in the 
state of nature is bound to take care not to kill himself: to be able to 
be his own master, or not to be an enemy to himself, he must take care 

5 not to kill himself. This care, of course, is not obedience, but freedom 
of human nature. But the civil Law depends only on the decree of the 
Commonwealth, which is not bound to conduct itself according to 
anyone’s wishes but its own, if it is to remain free. It’s also not bound 
to consider anything good or evil except what it has decided is good 

10 or evil for itself. Therefore, it has the right not only to defend itself, 
and to make and interpret laws, but also to repeal them, and from the 
fullness of its power, to pardon any guilty party. 


7. Nero was notorious for such conduct. Cf. Tacitus, Annals xiii, 25; xiv, 14-15; xv, 
33-37; xvi, 4-5. 
8. Cf. Machiavelli’s advice in The Prince xix. 
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6. There’s no doubt that the contract,’ or the laws by which a mul- 
titude transfers its right to a Council or a man, ought to be violated 
when it’s in the interest of the general welfare to violate them. But (by 
§3) no private person is entitled to make the judgment about whether 
it’s in the interest of the general welfare to violate them or not. Only 
the sovereign can rightly do this. Therefore, by the civil Law only the 
sovereign is left to be the interpreter of those laws. To this we may 
add that no private person can lawfully defend them. So they don’t 
really bind the sovereign. 

But if that’s the nature of these laws—that they can’t be violated 
unless the strength of the Commonwealth is at the same time weakened, 
i.e., unless the general fear of most citizens is at the same time turned 
into indignation—by that very fact [of political weakness arising from 
general indignation] the Commonwealth is dissolved, and the contract 
is inoperative. So the contract is defended, not by the civil Law, but by 
the Law of war. So the sovereign is bound to observe the conditions 
of this contract for no other reason than a man in the state of nature 
is bound to take care not to kill himself, if he’s not to be an enemy to 
himself (as we said in §5).!° 


CHAPTER V 


[The ultimate and highest end 
a State can aim atj! 


1. In ii, 11, we showed that a man is most his own master when he is 
led most by reason, and so (by iii, 7) that a Commonwealth is most 
powerful, and most its own master, when it’s founded on and directed 
by reason. Moreover, since the best way of living, to preserve yourself 
as much as possible, is one guided by the prescription of reason, it 


9. OP: contractiis. NS: het verdrach. Gebhardt follows the OP, making “contract” plural. 
Wernham, observing that the OP editors were responsible for most of the accents in Spi- 
noza’s text, follows the NS, taking its singular to be obviously correct. (He systematically 
omits the OP’s accent marks in his texts, as do all subsequent editors I have seen.) He 
also notes that Spinoza follows Hobbes in making democracy the original form of con- 
stitution, but does not follow Hobbes in making the transfer of sovereignty to a monarch 
unconditional. On the first point, see TP viii, 12; TTP xvii, 33; Hobbes, DCv vii, 5-12; 
Hobbes, Leviathan xvii, 13, xviii, 1. On the second, TP vii, 1; Hobbes, Leviathan xviii, 4. 

10. That is, as Zac suggests, if those who have been given authority do not use it in 
the deepest interests of the citizens, they risk destroying their authority. 

1. Supplied from Letter 84. 
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follows that the best course is the one a man or a Commonwealth 
pursues, insofar as it’s most its own master. For when we say that 
someone has done something by right, we’re not saying he’s done 
it in the best way.’ It’s one thing to cultivate a field by right and 
another to cultivate it in the best way. It’s also, I say, one thing to 
defend oneself, preserve oneself, make a judgment, etc., by right, and 
another to defend oneself, preserve oneself, and make a judgment in 
the best way. So, it’s one thing to command and have responsibility for 
Public Affairs by right, and another to command and govern Public 
Affairs in the best way. Let this be enough concerning the right of 
each Commonwealth in general. Now it’s time to discuss the best 
condition of each state. 

2. We can know easily what the best condition of each state is 
from the end of the civil condition, which is nothing other than 
peace and security of life.’ Therefore, that state is best where men 
pass their lives harmoniously and where the laws are kept without 
violation.* For certainly we should impute rebellions, wars, and con- 
tempt for, or violation of, the laws not so much to the wickedness of 
the subjects as to the corruption of the state. Men aren’t born civil; 
they become civil.’ 

Moreover, the natural affects of men are the same everywhere. If 
wickedness is more prevalent in one Commonwealth than in another, 
and more sins are committed there, this surely comes from the fact 


5 that the [more wicked] Commonwealth hasn’t provided adequately for 


harmony, hasn’t set up its laws wisely enough, and so, hasn’t obtained 
the absolute Right of a Commonwealth.‘ For a civil order which hasn’t 
eliminated the causes of rebellions, where you constantly have to fear 
war, and where the laws are frequently violated, is not that different 
from the state of nature, where everyone lives according to his own 
mentality, his life always in great danger.’ 

3. But just as the subjects’ vices, and their excessive license and 
stubbornness, are to be imputed to the Commonwealth, so, on the 
other hand, their virtue and constant observance of the laws are to be 
attributed most to the virtue of the Commonwealth and its absolute 


2. Hobbes makes a similar distinction in Leviathan xxx, 20. Cf. also Grotius 1647/2001, 
vi, 1 (Gebhardt V). 

3. Prima facie this conflicts with TTP v, 18-19, which claimed a wider range of 
ends for the creation of a social order. Spinoza will try to correct this impression in §5. 

4. Similarly Hobbes, Leviathan xxx, 7 (Gebhardt V). 

5. Zac cites, among other things, Machiavelli, Discourses III, 29. 

6. Cf. TTP iii, 16 (Gebhardt V). 

7. Gebhardt compares the thought in this paragraph to that in Leviathan xxix, 1. 
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right. This is evident from ii, 15. That’s why it’s rightly credited to 
Hannibal's exceptional virtue that there was never any rebellion in his 
army." 

4. A Commonwealth whose subjects, terrified by fear, don’t take up 
arms should be said to be without war, but not at peace. Peace isn’t the 
privation of war,’ but a virtue which arises from strength of mind. For 
(by ii, 19) it’s obedience, a constant will to do what must be done in 
accordance with the common decree of the Commonwealth. When the 
peace of a Commonwealth depends on its subjects’ lack of spirit—so 
that they’re led like sheep, and know only how to be slaves—it would 
be more properly called a wasteland than a Commonwealth. "° 

5. When we say, then, that the best state is one where men pass their 
lives harmoniously, I mean that they pass a human life, one defined not 
merely by the circulation of the blood, and other things common to all 
animals, but mostly by reason, the true virtue and life of the Mind." 

6. But note: when I say a rule has been set up for this end, I mean 
that a free multitude has set it up, not that the rule over a multitude 
has been acquired by the right of war.” For a free multitude is guided 
by hope more than by fear, whereas a multitude which has been subju- 
gated is guided more by fear than by hope.” The first want to cultivate 
life; the second care only to avoid death. The first are eager to live for 
themselves; the second are forced to belong to the victor. So we say 
that the second are slaves, and the first free. 


8. Gebhardt (V, 142) cites Livy xxviii, 12; Machiavelli, The Prince xvii, and Discourses 
iii, 21. These sources do not unequivocally support Spinoza’s judgment, unless we’re 
prepared to give the notion of “virtue” the rather special meaning it has in Machiavelli. 
Livy is amazed that Hannibal was able to keep his army together under very adverse 
circumstances. But he offers no explanation for this feat. The passages in Machiavelli 
do attribute Hannibal’s success to his “virtue” (virtù), but only by understanding that 
concept in a characteristically Machiavellian way: Hannibal’s soldiers knew him to be 
harsh and cruel. So they regarded him with both admiration and fear. “Without cruelty 
his other virtues would not have done the job” (Wootton 1994, 53; Machiavelli makes 
a similar judgment in Discourses iii, 21). In Polybius xi, 19, we find an attribution of 
Hannibal’s success to his virtue, which does not seem to require the kind of qualifica- 
tions necessary in Machiavelli. 

9. Perhaps aimed at Hobbes, DCv i, 12; Leviathan xiii, 8 (Wernham, Zac). 

10. An allusion (as many have noted) to Tacitus, Agricola 30: ubi solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant, where they make a wasteland, they call it a peace. Cf. III/298/19-20, 
and Curley 1996. 

11. Cf. TTP iv, 9-15; xx, 12. 

12. Cf. Hobbes, who argues that the rights of the kings of England depended on their 
possession of power, not on the justice of the wars by which they (or their predecessors) 
had acquired it. Cf. Leviathan xviii, 1, xx, 1, and in the Review and Conclusion: “there is 
scarce a commonwealth in the world whose beginnings can in conscience be justified.” 

13. Here Spinoza rejects the argument of Leviathan xx, 2. 
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The end of a state someone acquires by the Right of war, then, is 
to be master; it has slaves rather than subjects. When we attend to the 
general right of each state, there is no essential difference between one 
created by a free multitude, and one acquired by the right of war. Still, 
we’ve shown that each has a very different end. Furthermore, the means 
by which each state must be preserved are very different. 

7. Machiavelli, ever shrewd, has shown in detail the means a Prince 
must use to stabilize and preserve his rule, if all he craves is to be 
master. Why he did this may not be clear. If his purpose was good, 
as we must believe of a wise man, it seems to have been to show how 
imprudent many people are to try to remove a Tyrant from their midst, 
when they can’t remove the causes of the prince’s being a Tyrant. On 
the contrary, they give the prince more reason to fear, and so more 
reason to be a Tyrant. When a multitude has made an example of their 
prince, and glories in his assassination, as in a deed well done, they give 
the new prince such reasons. 

Perhaps Machiavelli also wanted to show how much a free multitude 
should beware of entrusting its well-being absolutely to one person. 
Unless the prince is so vain that he thinks he can please everyone, he 
must fear treachery every day. So he’s forced to look out for himself, 
and to set traps for the multitude, rather than look out for their inter- 
ests. I’m the more inclined to believe this about that very prudent man 
because it’s clear he was on the side of freedom, and gave very good 
advice for protecting it.’* 


14. Wernham thought there was “some slight justification” for Spinoza’s interpretation 
of Machiavelli in ch. xxiv of The Prince, but that applied to the whole work it was “quite 
indefensible.” He granted that Rousseau read Machiavelli similarly, calling attention to 
Social Contract II, 6: “Pretending to give lessons to kings, he gave great lessons to the 
people. Machiavelli’s Prince is the book of republicans.” (Cf. TTP xvii, 8, 111; xviii, 
30-37.) But as Zac notes, Spinoza and Rousseau are hardly alone in their reading. Cf. 
Diderot’s article on Machiavellism in the Encyclopedia: “Read well this work. If you ever 
accept a master, he will be as I paint him for you. That’s the ferocious beast to whom 
you will abandon yourselves” (“Machiavelisme,” Encyclopédie, IX, 793). Diderot in turn 
cites Bacon: “This man teaches tyrants nothing. They know only too well what they 
must do. But he instructs the people what they have to dread.” He might also have cited 
Bayle’s Dictionary article on Machiavelli. 
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CHAPTER VI 


[How a Monarchic Government Should Be Set Up 
So as Not to Fall into a Tyranny]! 


1. Men, we’ve said,’ are guided more by affect than by reason. So a 
multitude naturally agrees, and wishes to be led, as if by one mind, not 
because reason is guiding them, but because of some common affect. As 
we said in iti, 9, they have a common hope, or fear, or a common desire 
to avenge some harm. Moreover, all men fear being alone, because no 
one alone has the strength to defend himself, and no one alone can 
provide the things necessary for life. So by nature men desire a civil 
order. It can’t happen by nature that they’ll ever completely dissolve it. 

2. Therefore, when disagreements and rebellions are stirred up in 
a Commonwealth—as they often are—the result is never that the citi- 
zens dissolve the Commonwealth—though this often happens in other 
kinds of society. Instead, if they can’t settle their disagreements while 
preserving the form of the Commonwealth, they change its form to 
another. So when I speak of the means required to preserve the state, 
I understand the means necessary to preserve its form without any 
notable change. 

3. If human nature were so constituted that men desired most what 
is most useful, there’d be no need of skill to produce harmony and 
loyalty. But it’s evident that human nature isn’t at all like that. As a 
result, it’s been necessary to set up a state, so that everyone—both 
those who rule and those who are ruled—does what’s for the common 
well-being, whether they want to or not. That is, it’s been necessary 
to set it up so that everyone is compelled to live according to the 
prescription of reason, whether of his own accord, or by force, or by 
necessity. 

‘This happens if the affairs of the state are so arranged that nothing 
which concerns the common well-being is committed absolutely to the 
good faith of any one person. For no one is so alert that he doesn’t 
sometimes lose focus; and no one has such a powerful and unimpaired 
mind that he is not sometimes broken down and apt to be overcome, 


1. Supplied from Letter 84. 
2. Some editors have taken the reference to be to i, 7, but Ramond’s suggestion (i, 
5; ii, 14; ii, 18) seems more accurate. 
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especially when the greatest strength of character is needed. It’s folly to 
require of someone else what no one can ask of himself, that he look 
out more for others than for himself, that he not be greedy, or envi- 
ous, or ambitious, etc., especially when every day he has the strongest 
incentives to all the affects. 

4. Admittedly, experience seems to teach that it contributes to peace 


5 and harmony when all 'power is conferred on one man. No state has 


stood so long without notable change as that of the Turks. On the other 
hand, none have been less lasting than popular, or Democratic states. 
Nowhere else have there been so many rebellions. 

Still, if slavery, barbarism, and being without protection are to be 
called peace, nothing is more wretched for men than peace.’ No doubt 
there are more, and more bitter, quarrels between parents and chil- 
dren than between masters and slaves. Nevertheless, it doesn’t make 
for the orderly management of a household to change paternal Right 
into mastery, and treat children like slaves. To transfer all 'power to 
one man makes for bondage, not peace. As we’ve said, peace does not 


5 consist in the privation of war, but in a union or harmony of minds. 


5. Anyone who believes that one man alone can control the supreme 
Right of a Commonwealth is greatly mistaken. As we showed in Chap- 
ter 2, Right is determined only by power. But the power of one man is 
quite unequal to bearing such a burden. That’s why, when a multitude 
has chosen a King, he seeks Commanders or Counselors or friends, to 
whom he commits his own well-being and that of everyone else. So 
a state thought to be an absolute Monarchy is really, in practice, an 
Aristocracy.* Of course, it’s not openly an aristocracy, only covertly one. 
But that makes it the worst kind. 

Moreover, a King who is a boy, or sick, or burdened with old age, is 
king at the pleasure of others. The ones who really have the supreme 
‘power are the ones who administer the highest affairs of state, or who 
are closest to the King—not to mention that a King who is at the mercy 
of his lust is often manipulated to act according to the lust of one or 
another seducer or catamite. “I had heard,” says Orsines, “that in Asia 


3. Alluding again to Tacitus, Agricola 30. Cf. II/296/8-10. Francés (Pléiade) comments 
that Spinoza treats the turbulence we find in democratic societies as the price we must 
pay for a life worth living. Cf. also Machiavelli’s tribute to republics in Discourses TI, ii: 
people acquire a love of political freedom, because they see by experience that states 
have never been successful or great except when they have been free. Only in republics 
is the public interest a guiding principle. 

4. Some trace this thought back to Aristotle (Politics 1287b8-9), but Aristotle does not 
seem nearly as critical as Spinoza does of aristocracy-masquerading-as-monarchy. Math- 
eron argues (in PR) that Spinoza thinks an open aristocracy can be good under certain 
conditions (to be explained in Ch. viii), but that a concealed aristocracy is necessarily bad. 
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women used to reign; but this is something new, that a eunuch should 
reign” (Curtius, X, i).° 

6. Moreover, this is certain: that a Commonwealth is always put at 
greater risk on account of its citizens than on account of its enemies.° 
For good men are indeed rare.’ It follows that someone entrusted with 
the whole right to rule will always fear his own citizens more than his 
enemies. So he’ll try to look out for himself, and to plot against his 
subjects, not look after their interests—especially the ones famous for 
their wisdom or more powerful because of their wealth.* 

7. In addition, Kings even fear their sons more than they love them, 
and fear them the more, the more the sons are skilled in the arts of war 
and peace, and the more their virtues make their subjects love them. 
That’s why they try to educate them so that they’ll have no cause to 
fear them. Their courtiers are very ready to obey the King in this, and 
do their best to have a successor King who is untrained, whom they 
can manipulate by their craft.’ 

8. From all these considerations it follows that a King is less his 
own Master, and that the condition of his subjects is more wretched, 
the more absolutely the Right of the Commonwealth is transferred to 
him. So, to establish a Monarchic government properly, it’s necessary 
to lay firm foundations for it. If this is done, the Monarch will be 
secure, and the multitude will have peace. Accordingly, a Monarch will 
be most his own master, when he’s most attentive to the well-being of 
the multitude. PII first set out briefly, and then show in an orderly way, 
what the foundations of Monarchic government are. 

9. It’s necessary to found and fortify one or more cities, all of whose 
citizens enjoy the same rights in the Commonwealth, whether they 
live within the city’s walls or (because they’re involved in agriculture) 
outside them—but on this condition: that each city maintains a certain 
number of citizens for its own defense, and the common defense. If a 
city can’t furnish this force, it must be considered in subjection, under 
different conditions.’ 


5. See Quintus Curtius X, i, 22—42, for the story of how Bagoas, a eunuch who had 
won Alexander’s favor by performing sexual services, procured the death of Orsines. 
Gebhardt suggests that Spinoza may also be thinking of more recent examples: Henry 
HI of France, James I of England, and William III of Orange. 

6. A recurrent theme. Cf. below, vii, 14, and in the TTP xvii, 3. 

7. Cf. TTP xii, 7, and TP ii, 8. Some translators would render this sentence: “good 
(or loyal) citizens are rare,” which is certainly possible. 

8. Cf. the parallel passage in De la Court, I, vi, 6. 

9. Wernham cites De la Court I, i, 10 (p. 40 in the 1661 edition), which in turn 
cites Tacitus, Annals II, Ixxxii. 

10. Le. (as I take it), its citizens will not possess the same civic rights as do those who 
contribute to the common defense. 
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10. The army must be formed only from the citizens, without excep- 
tion, and not from any others.'’ Moreover, everyone should be required 
to bear arms, and no one is to be counted as a citizen until he’s acquired 
military skill, and promised to practice that skill at the designated times 
of the year.” 

Next, after the armed forces of each clan have been divided into 
companies and regiments, no one is to be chosen leader of a company 
unless he has learned military Engineering.” 

Furthermore, the leaders of companies and regiments are to be 
chosen for life. But whoever commands the entire army of a clan is 
to be chosen only in wartime, and is to have supreme command for 
only a year. He cannot be continued in command or chosen again 
later.'* These commanders are to be chosen from the King’s Coun- 
selors or from those who’ve served as Counselor (on the Counselors, 
see §§15ff.). 

11. All the city residents and farmers—i.e., all the Citizens—are to 
be divided into clans, which will be distinguished by their name and by 
some insignia." Everyone born into one of these clans is to be received 
into the ranks of the citizens; his name is to be entered in the list of 


5 his clan as soon as he has reached an age where he can bear arms and 


learn his duties. The only exceptions should be those who are notorious 
for some wickedness, or who are mute, or madmen, or servants, who 
make their living by performing some servile function. 

12. The fields, and all the land, and if possible, the houses too, should 
be public property, i.e., subject to the control of the one who has the 


11. Cf. TTP xvii, 74-75, on the advantage the Hebrew state derived from relying 
exclusively on a citizen army, and Machiavelli, who warned against the dangers of relying 
on mercenaries or “auxiliaries” (troops under the authority of a foreign prince), whose 
loyalty the prince could not depend on. See The Prince xii-xiii, and Discourses II, 20. 

12. Spinoza’s insistence on the duty of all citizens to be prepared for military service 
(including combat) may to some degree explain his opposition to admitting women to 
citizenship (xi, 4). Wernham notes that in Athens young men only became full citizens 
after two years of military training. 

13. Siege operations were an important part of warfare in Spinoza’s day. Moreover, 
the Dutch Republic depended for its defense on a system of dikes whose management 
required scientific knowledge. (When the French armies invaded in 1672, the Dutch 
opened the dikes to flood the fields and make them impassable. See Israel 1995, ch. 31.) 

14. Appuhn suggests that Spinoza was so concerned to avoid a fortunate general’s 
achieving political power that he dismissed such military considerations as the need for 
unity and continuity of command. No doubt Spinoza’s knowledge of Roman history 
made him acutely aware of the threat successful military commanders could pose to 
civilian government (a threat the popularity of the House of Orange made very real to 
supporters of republican government in the Netherlands). 

15. Zac thinks Spinoza is inspired by the example of the tribes of Israel. He may be 
right. But those groups had a common biological origin, which is not clearly true of 
Spinoza’s “clans.” 
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Right of the Commonwealth.'® He should lease them for an annual rent 
to the citizens, or to the city residents and farmers. In time of peace 
everyone should be free, or exempt, from any taxation. One part of the 
rent the King receives should be dedicated to the fortification of the 
Commonwealth; the other, to his personal use. For in time of peace it’s 
necessary to fortify cities as if for war, and in addition, to have ships 
and other instruments of war prepared." 

13. Once the King has been chosen from some clan, no one is to 
be considered Noble except those who have descended from the King, 
who for that reason should be distinguished by Royal insignia both 
from their own and from the other clans. 

14. Male nobles related to the King by the third or fourth degree of 
consanguinity should be prohibited from marrying; any children they’ve 
fathered should be considered illegitimate, and unworthy of any high 
office. Nor should the children be recognized as their parents’ heirs. 
Instead, all the parents’ goods should revert to the King. 

15. Moreover the King’s Counselors—those who are closest to him, 
or who are second in rank—should be many, and should be chosen 
only from the citizens. Three or four or (if there aren’t more than six 
hundred clans) five should be chosen from each clan. Together they'll 
constitute one member of the Council, not for life, but for three, or 
four, or five years. So each year a third, or fourth, or fifth part of 
them is newly chosen. But in this choice, we should note particularly 
that from each clan at least one of the Counselors chosen should be 
a jurist.'% 

16. The King should make this choice himself. At the time of year 
appointed for the election of new Counselors each clan must send the 
King the names of all its citizens who have reached the age of fifty, and 
who have been duly advanced as candidates for this office. From them 
the King should choose the one he wishes." But in a year in which a 


16. Spinoza will defend this position in vii, 19. But common ownership of the land 
will not be a feature of his aristocracies. Cf. viii, 10. 

17. In the war of 1672 the Dutch had to face, not only the threat of invasion by 
a French army which outnumbered its forces four to one, but also a blockade of its 
ports by the English navy. The government was severely criticized for not preparing 
adequately to meet these dangers. The navy’s lack of preparedness was a major issue. 
See Israel 1995, ch. 31. 

18. Wernham observes that in addition to its deputies, each of the eighteen towns of 
Holland sent a lawyer to the Provincial Estates. Many of the arrangements Spinoza pre- 
scribes for monarchies—many designed to limit the powers of the king—were (analogous 
to) features of the Dutch Republic. Temple 1972, ch. 2, is still very much worth consulting. 

19. Zac notes that in the Dutch Republic the stadtholder, as representative of the 
sovereign in each province, had the right to choose the magistrates from each town 
from a list presented by the town. 
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jurist from one clan must be succeeded by one from another clan, only 
15 the names of jurists should be given the King. Counselors who have 
performed this office for the time prescribed cannot continue in it, nor 
can they be placed again on the selection list for at least five years. 
The reason it’s necessary to choose one Counselor a year from 
each clan is to prevent the Council from being composed of inexpe- 
20 rienced Novices one year, and the next year, of Old Hands, expert [in 
public Affairs]. This would necessarily happen if they all retired at the 
same time, to be succeeded by new Counselors. But if one is selected 
each year from each clan, then only a fifth, or a fourth, or at most a 
third of the Council will be Novices. Moreover, if other business, or 
5 some other reason, prevents the King from being able to find time for 
this choice, then the Counselors themselves should choose temporary 
replacements, till the King himself chooses others, or approves those 
the Council has chosen. 
17. The first duty of this Council should be to defend the fun- 
30 damental laws of the state and to give advice about the things to be 
done, so that the King may know what he must decree for the public 
good. So the King will not be permitted to decide anything about any 
matter unless he has first heard the opinion of this Council. But if, as 
will generally happen, the Council is not of one mind, but has various 
opinions, even after it has discussed the problem two or three times, 
m1302] the matter must not be drawn out longer. The differing opinions must 
be reported to the King, as we’ll make clear in vi, 25. 
18. It will also be the duty of this Council to promulgate the King’s 
statutes and decrees, to take responsibility for what has been decreed 
5 about Public affairs, and to look after the whole administration of the 
state, as deputies of the King.’ 
19. Citizens will have no access to the King except through this 
Council, to whom all claims and petitions are to be delivered, to be 
presented to the King. The ambassadors of other Commonwealths will 
10 also not be permitted the privilege of addressing the King, except by 
the intercession of this Council. Furthermore, Letters sent to the King 
from other places must be delivered to him by this Council. The King 
is absolutely to be considered as the mind of the Commonwealth; but 
the Council should be considered the mind’s external senses, as it were”! 


N 
nn 


20. Zac argues that in spite of its name this council is not merely advisory, but also 
exercises legislative and executive functions: “although in cases of disagreement, the king 
has the last word, the council basically has both legislative and executive functions. ... 
Without using the word, Spinoza fundamentally recommends a parliamentary monarchy.” 

21. OP, Gebhardt, Proietti: ceu. NS: of. So Gfroerer, Wernham: sew. Akkerman recom- 
mends retaining the OP text. 
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the body of the Commonwealth, through which the mind conceives 
the condition of the State, and does what it decides is best for itself. 

20. The responsibility for educating the King’s sons will also fall to 
this Council, as well as their guardianship, if the King dies and leaves an 
infant or child as his successor.” But so that the Council will not in the 
meantime be left without a King, a Senior Nobleman of the Common- 
wealth ought to be chosen to take the King’s place, until his legitimate 
successor reaches the age at which he can bear the burden of rule. 

21. The Candidates for this Council shall be those who know the 
government, the fundamental principles, and the situation or condition 
of the Commonwealth whose subjects they are. But anyone who wishes 
to fill the position of jurist must know, not only the government and 
condition of the Commonwealth whose subject he is, but also the gov- 
ernment and conditions of the other Commonwealths with which their 
Commonwealth has some business. No one shall be eligible for selec- 
tion unless he has reached fifty without being convicted of any crime. 

22. In this Council nothing must be concluded concerning the affairs 
of the state unless all members are present. If someone is ill, or for some 
other reason can’t be present, he must send someone else in his place, 
someone of the same clan, who has filled the same office, or been put 
on the selection list. If he doesn’t do this, but compels the Council to 
defer discussing some matter till later, because of his absence, he shall 
be fined some substantial sum of money. But this must be understood 
to apply only when the matter concerns the whole state, such as war 
and peace, or repealing or instituting some law, or commerce, etc. If 
the matter concerns only one city or another, or written petitions, etc., 
it will be enough if a greater part of the Council is present. 

23. For there to be equality between clans in everything, and yet an 
order of being seated, of making proposals, and of speaking, they must 
take turns, so that each one shall preside at one session, and the one 
who is first in one session is last in the next one. But of those from the 
same clan, the one who was chosen first should be first.’ 


22. Spinoza here takes the republican side in a major controversy in the Dutch politics 
of his day. William IIT (1650-1702), Prince of Orange, was born only a few days after 
the death of his father, William II. He did not succeed to his father’s position of stadt- 
holder until 1672. In his early years he was raised by his mother, Mary Stuart (daughter 
of Charles I of England). After her death in 1660 Jan de Witt and other leaders of the 
Republic sought to gain control of the young prince’s education, a move resisted by 
the family, but eventually successful. De Witt would have preferred to see the office of 
stadtholder abolished, but at a minimum he wished to see that the prince was brought 
up with a proper respect for republican values. See Troost 2005. 

23. In the States General the chief delegates of the several provinces took turns presid- 
ing, for a week at a time (Wernham, Zac). 
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24. This Council will meet at least four times a year, to require an 
account of the administration of the state by the ministers, to learn the 
condition of things, and to see if anything further needs to be decided. 
For it seems impossible that so many citizens should continually devote 


5 themselves to public affairs. But because those affairs must nevertheless 


be dealt with in the meantime, fifty or more members must be chosen 
from this Council, who will take its place when the Council is adjourned, 
and who must meet daily in their chamber, which should be adjacent 
to the Royal chamber. In this way they may take responsibility daily 
for the treasury, the defenses of the cities, the education of the King’s 
son, and absolutely all the duties of the great Council which we’ve just 
enumerated (except that they can’t deliberate about new business which 
nothing has been decided about).”* 

25. When the Council has convened, before anything is proposed in 


5 it, five or six or more Jurists from the clans first in order of precedence 


in that session should go to the King, to give him whatever petitions or 
letters they have, inform him about the state of things, and finally, learn 
from him what he commands them to propose in his Council. When 
they’ve received his instructions, they should return to the Council, and 
whoever is first in precedence should explain what they’re to deliberate 
about. If some member thinks the matter important, they should not 
vote right away, but defer a decision to whatever time the urgency of 
the matter permits.”° 

While the Council has adjourned to the appointed time, the Coun- 
selors from each clan will be able to ask about the problem separately. 
If the matter seems to them very important, they'll be able to consult 
others who’ve occupied the same office or who are Candidates for the 
Council. If they can’t agree among themselves within the appointed 
time, that clan will be excluded from the vote (for each clan will be able 
to cast only one vote).’* Otherwise, the Jurist of this clan, having been 


24. The system described in this paragraph was that of the States General, which met 
four times a year, and delegated the responsibility for day-to-day operations when it was 
not in session to a committee known as the Gecommiteerde Raden (Temple 1972, ch. 2). 

25. Proietti notes a similar passage in More’s Utopia (More 1995, 122-23). But More’s 
rules have restrictions which go beyond Spinoza’s. No matter can be debated on the 
day it is first introduced; none can be decided unless it has been discussed on three 
separate days; and the highest officials are prohibited from consulting with one another 
outside the popular assembly, for fear that they’ll conspire to alter the government and 
enslave the people. 

26. In the States General of the United Provinces, each province had only one vote 
(Temple 1972, 63). By giving each clan a vote, Spinoza’s system gives the provinces 
larger in population more weight in the council’s deliberations. He will argue for the 
fairness of this in vii, 18. 
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instructed, will present in the Council the opinion they have judged 
to be best, as will the other advisors. 

If it seems to the majority, after they’ve heard the reasons for each 
opinion, that they should consider the matter again, the Council will 
again be adjourned until a time when each clan will declare what its 
final opinion is. Then, when the whole Council is present, and the 
votes have been collected, any opinion which didn’t get at least a 
hundred votes should be considered null and void. The rest should be 
conveyed to the King by all the Jurists who were in the Council, so 
that after he’s understood the arguments on each side, he can choose 
the one he prefers. 

The advisors should then return to the Council, where they’ll all 
wait for the King to hear, at the time he’s appointed, which opinion 
he thinks ought to be chosen, from among those they brought him, 
and what he’s decided must be done. 

26. For administering justice another Council must be formed, 
composed entirely of Jurists. Their duty is to decide lawsuits and 
punish criminals, but to do this in such a way that all their decisions 
are approved by the deputies of the great Council, who must decide 
whether due process has been observed and the decision made without 
favoritism. 

If a losing party is able to show that one of the judges was corrupted 
by a gift from his opponent, or has any other common reason for friend- 
ship toward his opponent (or for hatred toward the complainant), or 
finally, that the standard procedure for judging hasn’t been observed, 
he is to be made whole. 

Perhaps these principles couldn’t be observed by those who, when 
they investigate crimes, are in the habit of proving the defendant guilty, 
not so much by a process of reasoning from evidence, as by torture.” 
But here I’m considering only procedures for judging which are con- 
sistent with the best government of a Commonwealth. 

27. There ought to be many of these judges, and an odd number 
of them, such as sixty-one, or at least fifty-one. Only one should be 
chosen from each clan, and then not for life. Each year a part of this 
Council should retire, and others equal in number should be chosen, 
who are from other clans and at least forty”? years old. 


27. In opposing torture as an investigative tool, Spinoza is siding with Hobbes (Levia- 
than xiv, 30) and Montaigne (see his essay “On Conscience” in Montaigne, Essays, II, 5). 

28. OP: quadragesimum, forty. NS: vijftig, fifty. Gebhardt declares the NS “obviously 
erroneous.” This seems not so clear, but Wernham and Proietti, who note the difference, 
accept the OP text. Though vii, 5, deals with the qualifications for a different kind of 
council, it does suggest that the NS text might be right. 
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28. In this Council no verdict is to be pronounced unless all the 
judges are present. If someone can’t be present in the Council for a 
long time, either because of illness or for some other reason, someone 
else must be chosen to fill his place temporarily. In casting votes, each 
judge should indicate his verdict secretly, not speak it openly.” 

29. The pay of this Council, and of the deputies of the preceding 
Council” should be, first, the goods’! of those they condemn to death, 
and also of those they punish with a fine. Second, from each judgment 
they’ve made in a civil matter, they should receive a percentage of the 
damages from the party who has lost his case. Both Councils should 


5 share this sum. 


30. In each city there should be other, subordinate Councils, whose 
members also ought not to be elected for life. Also, each year some 
part of these Councils ought to be selected from the clans living in that 
city. There’s no need to pursue these matters more fully. 

31. No regular payments are to be made to the military in peacetime. 
In wartime a daily payment should be made only to those who make 
their living by daily work.’ The commanders and the other officers of 
units should expect no other pay than the spoils they get from the enemy. 

32. If a foreigner has married the daughter of a citizen, his children 
should be counted as citizens and inscribed in the list of his mother’s 
family. Moreover, whoever is born of foreign parents, but born and 
brought up in the state, should be permitted to buy, for a fixed price, 
the Right of a citizen from the leaders of a clan, and be added to the 
list of that clan. 

Even if the leaders, for personal gain, have accepted a foreigner as 
a citizen at less than the established price, no harm can come to the 
state from that. On the contrary, ways of increasing the number of 
citizens more easily must be thought up, so that a large body of men 
is brought together.” But it’s fair that those who aren’t added to the 
list of citizens should, in wartime at least, make up for their freedom 
from military service by labor or by paying a tax. 

33. Ambassadors who must be sent to other Commonwealths in 
peacetime, either to conclude a peace or to preserve one, ought to be 


29. Secret votes were the rule in the Dutch Republic (Zac). 

30. Le., the members of the executive committee mentioned in §24, which provides 
day-to-day supervision of government functions. 

31. OP: sint primo eorum. NS: zijn voorerst de goederen der gener. Recent editors seem 
to agree that the OP inadvertently omitted bona. 

32. There’s a fuller discussion of this, not obviously consistent with the passage here, 
in vii, 22. 

33. Spinoza follows the advice of Machiavelli, Discourses ii, 3, favoring a liberal immi- 
gration policy (Zac). 
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selected only from the Nobles and have their expenses paid from the 
Commonwealth treasury, not from the King’s private funds. [NS: But 
one must choose spies who will seem capable to the King.]** 

34. Those who frequent the court, and members of the King’s house- 
hold, to whom he pays a salary from his private funds, are to be excluded 
from every ministry or office of the Commonwealth. I say “to whom 
he pays a salary from his private funds” to exclude explicitly from this 
group his bodyguards. For no bodyguards ought to keep watch on his 
behalf, in the court or before his doors, except citizens of that city, 
taking turns. 

35. War ought to be waged only for the sake of peace, so that 
when it’s finished, the weapons may be set aside.** When cities have 
been captured by the Right of war, and the enemy subdued, the 
peace terms must be set up in such a way that the captured cities 
don’t have to be protected by a garrison. Either grant the enemy 
the 'power to buy the cities back for a price, once the peace treaty 
has been accepted, or (if that course leaves the permanent fear of a 
threat from the rear) destroy the cities completely and resettle the 
inhabitants elsewhere.* 

36. The King should not be permitted to marry a foreigner, but only 
either one of his blood-relatives or a citizen*’/—provided, however, that 
if he marries a citizen, those most closely related to his wife by blood 
can’t administer any office of the Commonwealth. 

37. The sovereignty ought to be indivisible.** So, if the King has had 
a number of children, the eldest [male] should succeed by right. In no 
way should the rule be allowed to be divided among them, or passed 
on, undivided, to all or some of them—much less that a part of the 


34. One factor contributing to the disaster which befell the Dutch Republic in 1672 
was the poor quality of the intelligence the Dutch ambassador in London provided 
regarding England’s intentions. Although Charles IT and Louis XIV had agreed in 1669 
to mount a joint attack on the Republic, the ambassador continued to reassure his prin- 
cipals in 1670 that England would adhere to the terms of the Triple Alliance of 1668. 
See Israel 1995, ch. 30. 

35. A view which goes back at least to Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1177b9, 1256b23; 
Politics 1333a35. Similarly (Pseudo-)Sallust, Ad Caesarem ... Oratio vi, 2. 

36. The advice here is that given by Camillus to the Roman Senate, after the con- 
quest of the Latin peoples, as reported by Livy viii, 13 (and repeated by Machiavelli, 
in Discourses ii, 23). 

37. Wernham suggests that Spinoza’s concern with the king’s marrying a foreign wife 
may be prompted by the close ties between the House of Orange and the Stuart family 
in England. William II had married the daughter of Charles I, and might for that reason 
be thought prone to autocracy. In 1676 William III was seeking the hand of Mary, the 
daughter of the future James II. See vii, 24, and the annotation there. 

38. Cf. Hobbes, DCv ix, 1; xii, 5; Leviathan xviii, 16. 
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rule be given to a daughter as a dowry. Under no circumstances should 
daughters be permitted to inherit the rule.*” 

38. If the King dies without male children, his nearest male relative 
is to be considered the heir of the state, unless perhaps he has married 
a foreign wife whom he does not want to divorce. 

39. As for the Citizens, its evident from iii, 5, that each of them 
ought to obey all the commands of the King, or the edicts promul- 
gated by the great Council (regarding this condition, see vi, 18 and 
19), even if he thinks the commands quite absurd. If he doesn’t obey, 
it will be right to compel him. These are the fandamental principles 
of a Monarchic State, on which it must be erected if its to be stable, 
as we'll demonstrate in the following Chapter. 

40. As for religion, no houses of worship at all are to be built at 
the cities’ expense, nor are any laws to be made about opinions, unless 
they’re seditious and overturn the foundations of the Commonwealth. 
So, if those who are permitted to practice their Religion publicly wish 
to build houses of worship, they may do so at their own expense. But 
the King should have his own private place of worship in the palace, 
to practice the Religion to which he’s attached.” 


39. Spinoza’s bias against female rulers contrasts with Hobbes’ position on the succes- 
sion in monarchies. See below, at vii, 25, and the passages cited there. Cf. also Leviathan 
xlii, 78a. Hobbes’ greater receptiveness to female rule may be related to the fact that he 
was born during the reign of Elizabeth. 

40. In the United Provinces the Reformed churches and their ministers were main- 
tained at public expense. Members of other Protestant denominations could apply to 
the magistrates for permission to build their own church and hire their own ministers, 
without state support, provided they satisfied the magistrates that they taught nothing 
“destructive of civil society or prejudicial to the constitutions of their state” (Temple 
1972, 104-5). “The question of which churches were allowed in Holland varied from 
town to town. It was not subject to a general rule either of the States General or of 
the provincial assemblies” (Jonathan Israel, personal correspondence, 3 March 2014). 

Spinoza’s design for a model monarchy excludes a national church, whereas his design 
for a model aristocracy provides for one. Cf. vii, 26, and viii, 46. It’s unclear why Spinoza 
makes this distinction. The religion given state sanction and support in Ch. viii will have 
a very minimal creed, intended to include only principles common to all religions, and 
subject to restrictions aimed at avoiding sectarianism. Why this would be acceptable in 
an aristocracy, but not in a monarchy, is puzzling. 
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CHAPTER VII 


[Demonstrating Methodically 
the Fundamental Principles 
Of a Non-tyrannical Monarchy]! 


1. Now that I’ve explained the fundamental principles of a Monarchic 
State, my intention is to demonstrate the same things in this chapter, in 
proper order. The most important point is that it’s not at all contrary 
to practice for these laws to be so firmly established that not even the 
King himself can repeal them. For the Persians were accustomed to 
worship their Kings as Gods, yet even their Kings didn’t have the 'power 
to revoke laws once they had been established. This is evident from 
Daniel 6.’ And nowhere that I know is a Monarch elected absolutely, 
without any explicit conditions. 

This is not contrary to reason, or to the absolute obedience owed 
the King. For the fundamental principles of the state must be regarded 
as the eternal decrees of the King. Indeed, his ministers obey him 
completely if they refuse to carry out any commands he gives which 
are inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the state. We can 
explain this clearly with the example of Ulysses [Odyssey XII, 156ff.]. 
For his companions were carrying out his own command in refus- 
ing to untie him when he was bound to the mast of the ship and 
captivated by the sirens’ song, even though he ordered them to do 
this in many ways, including threats. It’s a credit to his wisdom that 
afterward he thanked his comrades for having obeyed him according 
to his first intention. 

Kings, too, commonly follow the example of Ulysses, and instruct 
their judges to practice justice without giving special consideration 
to anyone, not even the King, if he commands something in a par- 
ticular case which they know to be contrary to the established law. 
For Kings are not Gods, but men, who are often captivated by the 


1. Supplied from Letter 84. 

2. On the Persians worshipping their kings as gods, see Quintus Curtius VIII, v, 11 
(cited also in TTP xvii, 23). The reference to Daniel 6 is to vv. 8 and 15. From these 
passages (and Esther 1:19, 8:8) it appears that an edict written in the name of the king 
and signed by him was unalterable. But some have argued that this is “a folkloristic motif, 
not a Persian custom” (HCSB). The conclusion of the passage (6:25-27) contradicts the 
idea that the king cannot issue a decree altering one he has previously given. 
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Syrens’ song.’ If everything depended on the inconstant will of one 
man, nothing would be firmly established. If a Monarchic state is to 
be stable, it must be set up in such a way that everything is done, 
indeed, only according to the King’s decree, i.e., that all law is the 
King’s will, as it has been made known, but that not everything the 
King wills is law. On this, see vi, 3, 5, and 6. 

2. Next note that in laying the foundations we must pay the most 
careful attention to human affects. It’s not enough to have shown what 
ought to be done; it’s necessary especially to show how it can be done 
in such a way that men may still have valid and firmly established 
rights and laws,* whether they’re led by affect or by reason. For if the 
rights provided by the state, or public liberty, rest only on the weak 
support of the laws,’ not only will the citizens have no security that 
they’ll maintain their liberty (as we showed in vi, 3), but even that 
support will be destroyed. For this is certain: no condition of a Com- 
monwealth is more wretched than that of the best state, when it begins 
to totter—unless it falls at a single stroke and collapses into bondage 
(which really seems to be impossible). So it would be much better for 
the subjects to transfer their right unconditionally to one person than 
to agree to uncertain and empty or ineffective conditions for liberty, 
and thus to make the way ready for future generations to descend into 
the cruelest slavery. 

But if I show that the foundations of a Monarchic state, as set out 
in the preceding Chapter, are firm, and can’t be undermined without 
arousing the indignation of the greatest part of an armed multitude, 
and that from these foundations peace and security follow, both for the 
King and the multitude, and if I deduce these things from the common 
nature of men,® no one will be able to doubt that these foundations 
are the best and true. This is evident from iii, 9; and vi, 3 and 8. That 
they have this nature, I shall now show as briefly as I can. 


3. Cf. TTP xvii, 14. Note that although Spinoza is giving what he thinks of as a 
demonstration of the fundamental principles of a monarchy, he does not hesitate to 
argue from rough generalizations about human nature and from the practices of those 
who construct states. 

4. OP: jura. The NS, to capture the ambiguity of the Latin, has a double transla- 
tion: rechten en wetten. 

5. The phrase here translated “the weak support of the laws”—invalido legum aux- 
ilio—echoes a passage in Tacitus’ Annals (I, ii) describing the deterioration of Roman 
life under the principate of Augustus, when legal protections were formally maintained, 
but undermined by force, favoritism, and bribery. 

6. OP, Gebhardt: ex communi natura. NS: van de gemene natuur der menschen. So 
Wernham, Bartuschat, and Proietti all read: ex communi hominum natura. Cf. 1/276/3, 
357/10, 359/5. 
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3. It’s the duty of the sovereign, as everyone will admit, to know 
the situation and condition of the State, to look out for the common 
well-being of all, and to bring about whatever is useful for the majority 
of his subjects. But since one person alone can’t review everything, and 
can’t have his mind always alert, and concentrated on deliberation, and 
since he’s often prevented from devoting himself to public affairs by 
illness or old age or other causes, the Monarch must have Counselors, 
who find out what the situation is, give the King advice, and often take 
his place, so that the state, or Commonwealth, always has one and the 
same purpose.’ 

4. But because human nature is so constituted that everyone is most 
strongly disposed by his affects to seek his personal advantage, judges 
those laws most equitable which are necessary to preserve and advance 
his own interest, and defends another person’s cause just to the extent 
that he believes it makes his own situation more stable, it follows that 
the Counselors chosen ought, necessarily, to be those whose personal 
situation and advantage depend on peace and the common well-being of 
everyone." To this end, it’s clear that if some are chosen from each kind 
or class of citizens, that will be to the advantage of the majority of the 
subjects, because they’ll have the greatest number of votes in this Council. 

[It may be objected that] because this Council is composed of such a 
large number of citizens, it must be attended by many whose mentality 
is quite uncultivated.’ Still, this is certain: each of them will be shrewd 
and clever enough in matters he has long been passionately involved in. 
So if all the Counselors chosen have been busy with their own affairs 
without disgrace till their fiftieth year, they’ll be capable enough to 
give advice about their own affairs, especially if there’s adequate time 
for reflection in matters of great weight. 

Moreover, it’s far from true that a Council consisting of only a few 
members is not populated by such people. On the contrary, the major- 
ity consists of men of this kind, since everyone there tries to have dull 
colleagues, who will hang on his every word. That does not happen 
in large Councils. 


7. I take this to mean that day-to-day policy must always be consistent with the 
fundamental goals of the state—peace, freedom, and security—not that there can’t be 
flexibility in the more specific policies adopted as means to those ends, such as the 
decision to enter into a particular alliance, or to increase or decrease military spending. 

8. That is, on all members of the political order whose policies they are giving 
advice about. (The next sentence implies that the Counselors are not assumed to take 
into account the interests of the members of other states.) 

9. Though the objection considered here is common enough in anti-democratic 
literature, Hobbes might be the source. Cf. DCv x, 10; Leviathan xix, 9. If so, Spinoza 
may be using Hobbes to reply to himself. Cf. Leviathan xxv, 13. 
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5. Furthermore, it’s certain that everyone prefers ruling to being 
ruled. “For no one willingly grants another the right to command,” 
as Sallust observes in the first speech to Caesar.” Hence it’s evident 
that a whole multitude would never transfer its right to one or a few 
people, if its members could agree among themselves and not go from 
the kind of controversy generally aroused in large Councils to a rebel- 
lion. Indeed, a multitude freely transfers to a King only what it cannot 
have absolutely in its ‘power, i.e., an end to controversies and speed 
in making decisions. 

‘The common practice of choosing a King to be better able to conduct 
war, on the theory that Kings are much more successful at waging war, 
is sheer stupidity. To wage war more successfully, people are willing 
to be slaves in peace—if, indeed, peace is conceivable in a state whose 
supreme 'power has been transferred, simply for the sake of war, to 
one man, who can best show his virtue, and what advantage they all 
have in him, by waging war.'! On the other hand, the chief feature of 
a Democratic state is that its excellence is valued much more highly 
in peace than in war.” 

But for whatever reason a King may be chosen, he by himself, as 
we’ve said [§3], can’t know what’s advantageous for the state. For this 
purpose, as we showed in §4, it’s necessary for him to have many citi- 
zens as Counselors. And because there’s no way we can conceive that 
there can be a solution to the problem they’re being consulted about 
which will escape such a large number of men, it follows that no solu- 


5 tion conducive to the people’s well-being is conceivable, except for the 


opinions this Council reports to the King.” Thus, because the people’s 
well-being is the supreme law, or the King’s highest right, it follows 
that the King has the right to choose one of the opinions brought to 
him by the Council, but not to decree anything, or render any opinion, 
contrary to the intention of the whole Council. (See vi, 25.) 

But if all the opinions brought up in the Council were to be reported 
to the King, it could happen that the King would always favor the small 
cities, which have fewer votes. For even if it should be laid down by a 
law of the Council that opinions were reported without their authors 
being named, still, they’ll never be able to take precautions so well that 


10. A slightly inexact quotation from (Pseudo-)Sallust’s “Speech to Caesar on the 
State,” i, 4. (See Sallust LCL, xviii-xix, 444.) Spinoza will cite this passage again in viii, 12. 

11. Spinoza holds that these incentives make monarchies particularly prone to initiate 
wars. Cf. TTP, xvii, 15, 33; xviii, 18-19; TP vii, 20.Wernham notes that Hobbes defends 
the view criticized here. Cf. DCv x, 17. 

12. Perhaps, as Dominguez suggests, an allusion to the fall of Jan de Witt, whose 
republican regime was a success in peace, but a failure in war. 

13. Cf. TTP xvi, 30. 
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the information does not leak out. Thats why it’s necessary to establish 
that an opinion which did not receive at least a hundred votes should 
be considered null and void. The larger cities will have to defend this 
law with all their force. 

6. Here, if I were not eager to be brief, I would show the other great 
advantages of this Council. Still, PII mention one, which seems most 
important: there can be no greater incentive to virtue than the com- 
mon hope of achieving this highest honor. For we’re all moved most 
powerfully by the love of glory, as we’ve shown fully in our Ethics.'* 

7. No doubt the majority of this Council will never have a disposi- 
tion in favor of war. They'll always have a great zeal for, and love of, 
peace. Not only will they always fear losing their property along with 
their freedom, but new taxes are required for war, which they have to 
supply. Moreover, their children and relations, occupied with private 
concerns, will be compelled to apply their zeal to arms and to go into 
military service. They can bring nothing home from that but unprof- 
itable scars. For as we said (in vi, 31), the army is not to be paid any 
stipends, and (by vi, 10) it’s to be formed only from citizens, no others. 

8. Another important factor favoring peace and harmony is that no 
citizen may have any immovable goods (see vi, 12). As a result, the 
danger from war will be nearly equal for everyone. Once, among the 
Athenians, a law was passed prohibiting everyone from lending money 
at interest to non-residents. If such a law were passed, then to earn a 
living everyone would have to work at a trade, or lend money to their 
fellow citizens. So they’d have to engage in business dealings which 
are either entangled with one another or require the same means to 
succeed. Thus the majority of this Council will generally be of one and 
the same mind concerning their common affairs and the arts of peace. 
As we said in §4, everyone defends the cause of another just so far as 
he believes that in this way he makes his own situation more stable. 

9. No doubt no one will ever consider trying to corrupt this Council 
with gifts. For if he drew one or two Counselors to his side, from such a 
large number of men, that wouldn’t do him any good. As we’ve said, an 
opinion which does not receive at least a hundred votes is null and void. 

10. Moreover, once this Council has been established it won’t be 
possible to reduce its members to a smaller number. We’ll see this eas- 
ily if we consider men’s common affects. For everyone is moved most 
powerfully by the love of glory, and everyone who is physically healthy 


14. See II Def. Aff. 44 and the propositions cited there. Spinoza returns to this 
theme in vii, 10. Perhaps there is some tension between depending on and encouraging 
the desire for glory, which puts people at odds with one another, and creating economic 
arrangements designed to give people common interests, as in vii, 8. 
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hopes to extend his life into a long old age. So if we calculate how many 
have in fact reached the age of fifty or sixty, and if in addition we take 
account of the large number of the Council selected every year, we’ll 
see that there can hardly be any who bear arms who aren’t possessed 
by a great hope of achieving this dignity. So everyone will defend the 
right of this Council, as far as they can. Note that unless corruption 
creeps in gradually, it’s easily prevented. 

But because it’s more easily conceivable, and less apt to cause envy, 
that fewer members should be chosen from each clan, than that fewer 
should be selected from only a few clans, or that one or two clans 
should be completely excluded, (by vi, 15) the number of Counselors 
can’t be reduced to a smaller number, unless by this act a third, or a 
fourth, or a fifth part is taken away. Such a great change is completely 
at variance with common practice. Nor ought we to fear that [the King] 
will delay, or be negligent in selecting Council members. Should there 
be a delay, the Council itself will make it good. (See vi, 16.) 

11. So whether the King is led by a fear of the multitude, perhaps 
to bind the greater part of the armed multitude to himself, or led by a 
nobility of spirit, to consult the public advantage," either he’ll always 
endorse the opinion which has the most votes, i.e., (by $5), which is 
more useful to the majority, or he’ll be anxious to reconcile, if possible, 
the inconsistent opinions brought to him, so that he draws everyone to 
himself. He’ll direct all his energy to this end, so that they’ll know by 
experience what they have in this one man, as much in peace as in war. 
Indeed, when he most looks after the common well-being of the mul- 
titude, he’ll be most his own master, and will have the greatest control. 

12. The King by himself cannot control everyone by fear.’® As we’ve 
said,” his power rests on the number of his soldiers, and especially on 


15. OP: Rex igitur, sive multitudinis metu ductus, vel ut sibi armatae multitudinis majorem 
partem devinciat, sive animi generositate ductus, ut scilicet utilitati publicae consulat. This 
might be read as presenting us with a threefold disjunction, and so some translators 
have treated it. But I think Spinoza meant to offer only two alternatives, with the first 
ut-clause intended to explain what the king may be led to do by fear of the multitude, 
as the second explains what he may be led to do from generositas. His insistence that the 
state rely on a citizen army includes a requirement that all citizens will be armed, and 
that this is an important constraint on the monarch’s rule. Cf. vi, 10; vii, 2, 17. 

16. Spinoza here endorses what Kavka has called “the paradox of perfect tyranny,” 
i.e., the claim that it’s impossible for there to be a regime in which the ruler is obeyed 
only from fear of punishment. (Given the approximate equality of power between dif- 
ferent people, and their common vulnerability to countermeasures, a tyrant must have 
at his disposal some who will enforce his punishments for reasons other than the fear 
of punishment.) For a useful discussion, culminating in the conclusion that while rule 
by fear alone is possible in principle, it’s likely to be highly unstable, and that real-world 
tyrants have often recognized this, see Kavka 1986, 254-66. 

17. Perhaps the reference is to vi, 5-6, and 10, or to vii, 11. 
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their excellence and their loyalty, which will always be constant among 
men, just as long as they’re united by need, whether this need is honor- 
able or shameful. That’s why kings more commonly spur their soldiers 
on rather than restrain them, and conceal their soldiers’ vices more than 
their virtues, and generally, oppress the best, seek out the idle and 
those corrupted by extravagant living, recognize them, aid them with 
money or favor, reaching out to grasp their hands, blowing them kisses, 
and playing their slave in all things, to establish mastery over them." 

So for the citizens to be recognized by the King before all others, and 
remain their own masters, as much as the civil order, or equity, allows, it’s 
necessary for the army to be composed entirely of citizens, and that his 
Counselors be citizens. As soon as the citizens allow mercenary troops 
to be engaged*”—men whose trade is war and whose power is greatest 
when there is dissension and rebellion—they’re completely reduced to 
subjection and lay the foundation for eternal warfare. 

13. It’s evident from what we’ve said in §§9 and 10 that the King’s 
Counselors ought not to be chosen for life, but for three, four, or at 
most five years. If they were chosen for life, there would be a number 
of bad consequences: most citizens could hardly conceive any hope of 
achieving that honor. This would lead to great inequality among the 
citizens, and so to envy, constant grumbling, and finally, to rebellions. 
These would not be unwelcome to Kings eager to be the master. 
Moreover, because the Counselors would have no fear of their suc- 
cessors, they would treat everyone with great license. Again, the King 
would not be at all opposed to this. The more the citizens detest the 
Counselors, the more they’ll cling to him and fawn on him. 

Indeed, even a five-year term seems too long, because it doesn’t 
seem impossible, in that length of time, to cause quite a large part of 
the Council (however large the Council is) to be corrupted by gifts or 
favors. So it will be much safer if every year two from each clan yield 
their seats and the same number succeed them—that is, if each clan is 
to have five Counselors—except in a year when a clan’s jurist departs 
and a new member is chosen in his place. 


18. Wernham sees an allusion here Tacitus’ description of Vespasian’s treatment of his 
soldiers, Histories II, lxxxii. 

19. Here the allusion is to Tacitus’ description of Otho’s treatment of his soldiers, 
Histories I, xxxvi. 

20. OP: duci. But Wernham, with reference to the NS, suggests reading conduci. The 
phrase here translated “mercenaries”—znilites auxiliares—might suggest “auxiliary troops” 
in the Machiavellian sense, that is, troops under the authority of a foreign prince. Cf. 
above, vi, 10, n. 11. But I think Spinoza has in mind professional soldiers, who hire 
themselves out to anyone willing to pay their price. Cf. II/315/1. 
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14. No King can promise himself a greater security than one who 
reigns in a Commonwealth of this kind. For not only does a King 
quickly perish if his soldiers don’t want him to be safe, but it’s also 
certain that the greatest danger for Kings always comes from those clos- 
est to them. So the fewer the Counselors are, and the more powerful 
they consequently are, the greater the danger they’ll transfer the rule 
to someone else. Certainly nothing terrified David more than the fact 
that his Counselor Achitophel had chosen Absalom’s side [2 Samuel 15]. 

Moreover, if all ‘power has been transferred unconditionally to one 
man, it can far more easily be transferred from that one to another. 
For two common soldiers undertook to transfer the rule of the Roman 
Empire, and they succeeded (Tacitus, Histories Bk. I).”! 

I say nothing about the devices and shrewd tricks Counselors must 
use to prevent their being sacrificed to envy. They are too well known. 
No reader of History can fail to know that loyalty has commonly been 
the ruin of Counselors.” For their own protection they are obliged to 
be shrewd, rather than loyal. 

But if the Counselors are so many that they can’t agree in the same 
wicked plan, if they’re all equal to one another, and don’t serve in this 
office for more than four years, they can’t be a threat to the King, 
unless he tries to take away their liberty. If he does that, he offends all 


21. Spinoza also cites this passage—specifically, Histories I, xxv—in ADN. XXXV, 
added to TTP xvii, 3. 

22. Droetto suggests (rightly in my view) that Spinoza is already thinking of Antonio 
Pérez, whose Relaciones he quotes later in this section to make a different point. Pérez 
(1540-1611) was secretary of state of Castile under Philip I, and involved in a complex 
web of intrigue at the Spanish court. He persuaded Philip that his brother, Don John of 
Austria, the hero of the battle of Lepanto, and Philip’s Governor General in the Nether- 
lands, had been plotting with Juan de Escobedo, Don John’s secretary, to overthrow Philip, 
and that the best way to thwart the coup would be to eliminate Escobedo. With Philip’s 
approval, he arranged Escobedo’s murder. It seems that Don John and his secretary had 
not been engaged in such a plot, and that Pérez had more personal motives for suggest- 
ing the assassination. In his role as an intermediary between Philip, Escobedo, and Don 
John, Pérez had been dealing dishonestly with all the parties, and Escobedo threatened 
to expose him. After the assassination, Philip learned the truth, and regretted authorizing 
it. He had Pérez imprisoned on a charge of treason, but hesitated to bring him to trial, 
because Pérez had documents which would embarrass him. Eventually Pérez escaped, first 
to Aragon, and then to France, where he spent most of his remaining years. In 1598 he 
published his Relaciones, where he presents himself a loyal servant of his master, done in 
by rivals at court, who envied the closeness of his relationship to Philip. This self-serving 
work was especially popular in Protestant countries, because of the unflattering light in 
which it portrayed Philip, who had, on anyone’s account, sanctioned the killing of one 
of his subjects without due process. Pérez was a keen reader of Tacitus, whom he cites 
frequently. Spinoza owned the edition of the Relaciones published in Geneva in 1644. 
Extremely useful are Droetto, Méchoulan 1974, and Parker 2014. The Spanish original 
of Parker 2014, Parker 2012, has an appendix which does not appear in the English 
version, arguing that historians cannot and should not trust Pérez. 
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citizens equally. For (as Antonio Pérez notes quite rightly): “to exercise 
absolute rule is very dangerous for a Prince, very hateful to his subjects, 
and contrary to the laws instituted by both God and man. Countless 
examples show this.”” 

15. In the preceding Chapter, in addition to these foundations, we’ve 
laid others which yield great security to the King in his rule, and to the 
citizens in maintaining freedom and peace. We’ll establish these in their 
proper place. Before anything else I wanted to demonstrate the things 
pertaining to the supreme Council, which are of the greatest moment. 
Now [ll pursue the remaining things, in the order I’ve set for myself. 

16. There’s no doubt that the citizens are more powerful, and con- 
sequently, more their own masters, the larger their cities and the better 
fortified they are. For the safer the place they live in, the better they can 
defend their freedom, or the less they have to fear from an enemy, whether 
external or internal. And certainly the wealthier men are, the more they 
naturally look out for their security. Moreover, cities which need another’s 
power to preserve them do not have a right equal to their protector’s. 
Insofar as they need the other’s power, they are subject to the other. For 
as we’ve shown in Chapter 2 [§§2-3], right is defined only by power.”* 

17. For this same reason—that citizens should remain their own 
masters and protect their freedom—the army must consist only of 
citizens, without exception. For an armed man is more his own mas- 
ter than one who is unarmed (see §12). When the citizens give their 
weapons to someone else, and entrust their cities’ defenses to him, they 
transfer their right to him unconditionally, and commit it completely 
to his good faith.” To this we may add human greed, which is most 
people’s chief motive.” For it’s not possible to engage a mercenary 
soldier without great expense, and citizens can hardly bear the cost of 
maintaining an idle army. 

Moreover, everyone who has read history, sacred or profane,” knows 
that no one should be chosen to command a whole army, or a large 


23. The passage Spinoza quotes (translating into Latin with some freedom) is in Pérez’s 
Relación Sumaria de las Prisiones y Persecuciones de Antonio Pérez, included in Pérez 1644, 
207 (pp. 203-4 in Pérez 1715). A more literal translation would read: “the exercise of 
absolute power is very dangerous for kings, very hateful to his vassals, and very offensive 
to God and nature, as a thousand examples show.” 

24. Cf. above, vi, 9. 

25. Cf. above, vi, 10. 

26. The Ethics mentions greed (in III P56S) as one of a group of five affects which 
are particularly noteworthy (the others being gluttony, drunkenness, lust, and ambition), 
but never, so far as I can see, gives it the prominence Spinoza accords it here. IV App. 
xxviii comes close. 

27. Returning to the theme of the importance of reading history, this time Spinoza makes 
it clear that the Bible is also a valuable source for our understanding of human behavior. 
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part of one, unless circumstances make it necessary. Then it must be 
for a year at most. Reason teaches nothing more clearly than this. 
For if you grant a man time enough to achieve military glory, and 
raise his name above the King’s—or to make the army loyal to him 
by indulgence, liberality, and the other arts commanders use to make 
themselves masters and others their slaves—you entrust the power of 
the state completely to that man.?® 

Finally, for the greater security of the whole state, Pve added that these 
military commanders should be chosen from the King’s Counselors, or 
those who’ve held that office, that is, from men who’ve reached the age 


5 when men generally prefer the old and safe to the new and dangerous. 


18. I’ve said that the citizens should be divided into clans, and that 
an equal number of Counselors are to be chosen from each clan, so 
that the larger cities would have more Counselors, in proportion to 
the number of their citizens, and would be able to bring more votes to 
bear. This is equitable.” For the power of a state, and hence its right, 
are to be reckoned by the number of its citizens. I don’t believe we 
can devise a more suitable way of preserving equality among citizens, 
because everyone is so constituted by nature that he wants to be reck- 
oned as belonging to his own kind, and distinguished from the rest 
by his origin.*° 

19. Moreover in the state of nature there’s nothing a person is less 
able to claim*! for himself and make himself master of than the land, 
and whatever is so attached to it that he can’t conceal it or carry it 
off somewhere. Therefore, the land, and whatever is attached to it 
in that way, is in the highest degree the common property of the 
Commonwealth,” that is, of all those who can claim it for themselves 
by their united forces, or of him to whom they’ve all given the 'power 
to claim it for himself. Consequently, the land, and whatever is attached 
to it, must have a value, in the eyes of the citizens, proportional to 
their need to be able to settle there and defend their common right, 
or freedom. In §8, we’ve shown what advantages the Commonwealth 
must derive from this. 


28. Wernham invites comparison with Machiavelli, Discourses iti, 24, and Tacitus, Agricola 
39 (to which we might add his Annals I, ii). 

29. Implicitly a criticism of the constitution of the Dutch Republic, which gave equal 
representation in the States General to each province, independently of their popula- 
tion. Cf. vi, 25. 

30. Accepting Wernham’s emendation of the OP text, reading quia for qui. 

31. Proietti corrects the OP’s (and Gebhardt’s) vindicare in this passage to vendicare. 
(It occurs also below in 1. 31.) 

32. CE. vi, 12. 
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20. For the citizens to be as equal as possible—which is especially 
necessary in a Commonwealth—none are to be counted as Noble 
except the King’s descendants. But if every descendant of the King 
were permitted to marry or to have children, in the course of time they 
would grow to quite a large number. Not only would they be a burden 
to the King and to everyone else, they would also be quite frighten- 
ing for them. Men who have too much leisure often spend their time 
contemplating wicked actions. It’s because of the Nobles that Kings 
are especially prone to wage war.” For a King surrounded by Nobles, 
there’s more security and tranquillity in war than in peace. But I leave 
these matters. They’re well enough known, as are the things I said in 
vi, 15-27. The main things have been demonstrated in this Chapter, 
and the rest are evident in themselves. 

21. Everyone also knows that the Judges ought to be so numerous 
that a private person can’t corrupt many of them by gifts, that their 
votes ought to be secret, not open, and that they deserve compensation 
for their service.** But the custom everywhere is for them to have an 
annual salary. As a result they’re in no hurry to settle disputes, which 
often go on endlessly. And where the confiscation of goods is profit- 
able to the King, often 


it’s not right or truth which is considered in their inquiries, but the size 
of [the defendants’] fortunes; denunciations occur everywhere, and the 
richest are seized as prey; these proceedings are intolerable burdens; 
though excused by the necessity of war, they remain in peace.’ 


Still, when Judges occupy their positions for two or three years at 
most, their greed is moderated by fear of their successors. Moreover, 
when the Judges cannot have immovable goods, but to make a profit 
must trust their money to their fellow citizens, they’re forced to con- 
sider the citizens’ interests rather than plot against them—especially if, 
as we've said, there are many judges. 

22. But we’ve said that the military are not to receive regular pay- 
ments.” For the army’s greatest reward is freedom. In the state of nature 
each person tries to defend himself as much as he can, simply for the 


33. Cf. vii, 5, and the annotation there. 

34. Cf. vi, 26-29. 

35. Tacitus, Histories II, lxxxiv. Spinoza has modified the quotation, which in Tacitus 
begins as a description of the behavior of one particular Roman general, Mucianus, and 
moves to a generalization about the decline of justice under Vespasian. 

36. By the restriction assumed in §8. 

37. Not quite what vi, 31, said: in peacetime no regular payments are to be made to 
soldiers; in wartime those who sustain their life by daily work should receive regular 
payment, officers receive only the spoils of war. 
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sake of freedom. No one expects any other reward for excellence in 
fighting than that he should be his own [master]. Now in the civil state 
all the citizens collectively ought to be considered as just like a man 
in the state of nature. So when they all fight for their state, they’re 
looking out for themselves and devoting themselves to themselves. But 
the Counselors, Judges, Officers, etc., are devoting themselves more to 
others than to themselves. So it’s fair that they receive compensation 
for their service. Moreover, in war there can be no more honorable or 
greater incentive to victory than the image of freedom. 

On the other hand, if only some of the citizens are assigned to mili- 
tary service, with the result that it’s necessary to grant them regular pay, 
the King will necessarily give them greater recognition than the others 
(as we’ve shown in §12). Of course, these will be men who know only 
the arts of war, men who in peace are corrupted by extravagant living, 
because they have too much leisure, and men, finally, who because of 
their poverty think of nothing but plunder, civil discord, and wars. So 
we can say that a Monarchic state of this kind is really in a condition 
of war, that only the military enjoys freedom, and that the rest of the 
people are slaves.** 

23. I believe the things we said in vi, 32, about admitting foreigners 
to citizenship, can be known without argument. Moreover, I don’t think 
anyone doubts that those closely related to the King by blood ought 
to be kept at some distance from him,” and occupied with matters of 
peace, not war. This will bring them honorable achievements and the 
state tranquillity. 

However, not even this has seemed sufficiently safe to the Tyrants 
of the Turks. That’s why they’ve felt it a matter of religious duty to kill 
all their brothers. We shouldn’t wonder at this. The more absolutely 
the right to rule has been transferred to one person, the easier it is to 
transfer it from him to someone else (we’ve shown this by example in 
§14). But no doubt a Monarchic state like the one we conceive here, 
in which there are no mercenaries, will have provided sufficiently for 
the King’s well-being, if it’s set up in the way we’ve described. 

24. No one can dispute what we’ve said in vi, 34 and 35. Moreover, 
it’s easily demonstrated that the King ought not to marry a foreign 
wife [vi, 36]. For apart from the fact that two Commonwealths, though 


38. Wernham suggests that this passage “owes something” to Sallust, Bellum Catilinae 
v. If so, Spinoza generalizes in a way Sallust doesn’t. 

39. Wernham takes TP vi, 33, to indicate that the king’s near kinsmen should be made 
ambassadors to foreign countries. The story of Philip Ms problems with Don John of 
Austria would be one example of the dangers posed to a king by a near relative who 
achieves military renown. 
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united in an alliance, remain in a state of enmity toward one another 
(by iii, 14), it’s necessary to take special care that war isn’t stirred up 
because of the King’s domestic affairs. Because alliances by marriage 
are especially likely to produce controversy and dissension, and disputes 
between two Commonwealths are generally settled by the right of war, 
it follows that it’s disastrous for a state to enter into a close alliance 
with another state. 

We find a fateful example of this in Scripture. For after the death 
of Solomon, who had married the King of Egypts daughter, his son, 
Rehoboam, waged war very unsuccessfully with Shishak, the King of 
Egypt, who completely reduced him to subjection.“ Moreover, the 
marriage of Louis XIV, King of France, with the daughter of Philip 
IV [of Spain], was the seed of a new war.*! In addition to these, there 
are a great many other examples in history.” 

25. The form of the state should be kept one and the same. So 
there should be one King, of the same sex, and the sovereignty ought 
to be indivisible. Moreover, what I said [in vi, 37—38]—that the King’s 
eldest son should succeed to his father by right, or, if there are no 
male children, the closest male relative—is evident both from vi, 13, 
and because the choice a multitude makes of a King ought to be eter- 
nal, if possible. Otherwise it must happen that the supreme ‘power of 
the state often passes to the multitude, which is the greatest possible 
change, and consequently the most dangerous. 

Moreover, those who maintain that because the King is Master of 
the state, and possesses [sovereignty] by absolute right, he can convey 
it to whomever he wishes, and choose as his successor whomever he 
wishes, and thus that the King’s son is heir to the state by right**—those 
people are surely wrong. The King’s will has the force of law just so 


40. Cf. 1 Kings 3:1, 14:25-28; 2 Chron. 8:11, 12:9-12. 

41. In 1667 Louis invaded the Spanish Netherlands, which he regarded as his wife’s 
inheritance. 

42. The complex history of Henry VIII’s marriage to Catherine of Aragon might 
also serve to illustrate the dangers involved in such alliances. 

43. It’s natural to think Hobbes is the target here, and he certainly did defend some 
of the views criticized: e.g., that the King can choose anyone he likes as his successor. 
Cf. DCv ix, 12, 13; Leviathan xix, 18-20. But he does not infer (a non sequitur in my 
view) that in cases where the King has not named a successor, the King’s son inherits 
the throne by right. Hobbes thinks that in the absence of an express designation, custom 
controls. Where custom dictates that the eldest male succeeds, the eldest male succeeds. 
If custom favors a female, a daughter may succeed. Cf. DC ix, 14-17; Leviathan xix, 21. 
Where neither express designation nor custom settles the issue, we presume a preference 
for a child of his own, with sons preferred to daughters, but a daughter preferred to the 
children of other men (e.g., a brother or sister). 

As Matheron observes (PR, 295, nn. 43, 44), Spinoza’s position is that in a monarchy 
the eldest son does succeed his father by right (vi, 37). He just doesn’t do so by right 
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long as he holds the sword of the Commonwealth. For the right of the 
state is defined only by power. So the King can indeed abdicate; but 
he can’t hand over the state to someone else, unless the multitude, or 
its strongest part, acquiesces. 

‘To understand this more clearly, note that children are their parents’ 


5 heirs by civil right, not by natural right. For it’s only by the power of 


the Commonwealth that each person is the master of certain goods. 
So by the same power or right by which it happens that a person’s will 
concerning his goods is valid [while he is alive], by that [power or right] 
it also happens that his will remains valid even after his death, as long 
as the Commonwealth lasts. In this way each person in a civil order 
maintains the same right even after his death that he had while alive. 
The reason, as we’ve said, is that he can make a decision concerning 
his goods, not by his own power, but by that of the Commonwealth, 
which is everlasting. 

Concerning the King the reasoning is completely different. For the 
King’s will is the Civil law itself, and the king is the Commonwealth 
itself. So the King’s death is, in a way, the death of the Commonwealth. 
The Civil order returns to the natural order. As a result, the supreme 
‘power naturally returns to the multitude, who can therefore rightly 
make new laws and repeal old ones.* So it’s evident that no one suc- 
ceeds to the King by right except the one the multitude wants to be his 
successor—or in a Theocracy, as the Hebrew Commonwealth formerly 
was, the one God has chosen by a Prophet. 

Furthermore, we could also deduce these things from the fact that 
the King’s sword, or right, is really the will of the multitude itself or of 
its stronger part—or even from the fact that men endowed with reason 
never give up their right so much that they cease to be men and may 
be considered as no more than cattle. But there’s no need to pursue 
these matters further. 

26. Furthermore, no one can transfer to another his right of Reli- 
gion, or of worshipping God. But we’ve spoken about this at length 
in the last two chapters of the Theological-Political Treatise, it would be 
superfluous to repeat here what we said there. 

With this I think Pve demonstrated clearly enough, however briefly, 


5 the foundations of the best Monarchic state. Anyone willing to carefully 


of inheritance. He does so because the multitude has so willed, once and for all. (It is 
unclear why the multitude, in instituting a monarchy, must have made that stipulation.) 

44. Wernham comments: “This means that the ‘eternal election’ of the king is always 
to some extent fictitious (cf. viii, 3), and that the original democratic sovereign is always 


lurking in the background.” 
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consider how these foundations fit together will easily see their coher- 
ence or the proportion of the rule.“ 

All that remains is to point out that here I’m conceiving a Monarchic 
state established by a free multitude. These things can be useful only 
to such a multitude. One which has become accustomed to another 
form of state won’t be able to uproot the foundations they’ve received 
without a great danger of overthrowing the whole state and changing 
its structure. 

27. What we’ve written may be ridiculed by those who think the 


vices common to all mortals belong only to the plebeians—those who 
think that 


there’s no moderation in the common people; that they’re terrifying, 
unless they themselves are cowed by fear;* 


or that 


the plebeians either serve humbly or rule proudly, like despots,” 


and that 
there’s neither truth nor judgment in [the plebeian class], etc.** 


45. Eorum... cobaerentiam, sive imperii analogiam. I take Spinoza to be claiming that 
his foundations for a monarchic state are well-designed in that they give the king enough, 
but not too much, power—enough to provide security and order, but not so much that it 
compromises the freedom of the citizens. On this reading the idea of proportion would 
refer to the balance of power between the king and the multitude (as in the quote from 
Ferdinand in §30). 

46. From Tacitus, Annals I, xxix (where unnamed members of Drusus’ staff advise him 
to deal harshly with a threatened mutiny among the soldiers). Spinoza has previously 
cited this passage, without showing any disapproval, at E IV P54S. Here he seems to 
be criticizing Drusus’ advisors for identifying as vices peculiar to the common people 
defects Spinoza thinks people in general suffer from. 

47. Livy XXIV, xxv. Spinoza abridges and paraphrases a passage interesting enough 
to expand and translate. The Latin reads: ea natura multitudinis est: aut servit humiliter 
aut superbe dominatur; libertatem, quae media est, nec struere modice nec habere sciunt; et non 
ferme desunt irarum indulgentes ministri, qui avidos atque intemperantes suppliciorum animos 
ad sanguinem et caedes inritent. That is: “This is the nature of the multitude; they either 
serve humbly or rule proudly, like despots; they don’t know how to moderately find the 
middle way of freedom, or to keep it. And generally there’s no lack of men to minister 
indulgently to their anger, who stir up hearts greedy for intemperate punishment to 
bloody slaughter.” Livy is commenting on a speech by Sopater, a Syracusan politician, 
who encouraged a mob to condemn to death the wives of two recently assassinated 
tyrants. Livy’s account does suggest that these women were complicit in their husbands’ 
crimes. But Sopater’s speech unleashed the mob’s anger against other victims whom Livy 
clearly regards as innocent. 

48. Here Spinoza refers to a passage in Tacitus (Histories I, xxxii), in which Piso’s oratory 
has incited the plebeians en masse (universa plebs) to call for the death of Otho and the 
conspirators. His quotation is not exact. In Tacitus (LCL II, 56) the text reads: neque illis 
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But everyone shares a common nature—we’re just deceived by power 
and refinement. That’s why we often say “When two people do the same 
thing, it’s all right for the one to do it, but not for the other”—not that 
the act itself is different, but that the one who does it is.” 

Pride is what sets rulers apart. Men are puffed up when they hold 
office for a year. How can nobles not be proud, when they enjoy their 
honors for all time to come? But their arrogance is adorned with 
haughtiness, extravagance, wastefulness, a certain blending of vices, a 
kind of sophisticated folly, and a refined shamelessness. Each of their 
vices, considered in itself, is disgusting and shameful, because then 
it’s quite conspicuous. But [taken together], they seem honorable and 
becoming to the ignorant and naive. 

Moreover [the reason] “there’s no moderation in the common people,” 
[the reason] “they’re terrifying, unless they themselves are cowed by 
fear,” is that freedom and slavery are not easily combined. 

Finally, it’s no surprise that “there’s neither truth nor judgment in 
the plebeians” when the rulers manage the chief business of the state 
secretly, and the plebeians are only making a guess from the few things 
the rulers can’t conceal. 

‘To suspend judgment is a rare virtue. So it’s sheer stupidity to want 
to do everything in secrecy, and then expect the citizens not to judge the 
government’s actions wrongly, and not to interpret everything perversely. 
If the plebeians could restrain themselves, and suspend judgment on 
matters they know little about, or judge things correctly from scanty 
information, they would be more worthy to rule than to be ruled. 

But as we’ve said, everyone has the same nature. Everyone is proud 


5 when he’s master; everyone terrorizes when he’s not cowed by fear; 


and everywhere it’s common for enemies and servile flatterers to bend 
the truth*’—especially when they’re ruled despotically by one or a few 
men, who in their trials consider the size of the parties’ wealth, not 
the right and the true. 


iudicium aut veritas, which Moore renders “there was neither sense nor honesty in their 
demands.” Spinoza’s quote (perhaps relying on memory) reads: nec ei veritas, aut judicium, 
which is what I have translated. Tacitus offers the following justification for saying that 
the plebeians showed neither sense nor honesty (to use Moore’s translation): “On this 
very same day they would have clamoured for the opposite with equal enthusiasm, but 
they acted according to the traditional custom of flattering the emperor, whoever he 
might be, with fulsome acclamations and senseless zeal” (LCL ‘Tacitus II, 57). 

49. The quote is from Terence, Adelphi 823-25, where it is treated as proverbial. 

50. Wernham notes an allusion here to the opening paragraph of ‘Tacitus’ Histories 
with its complaint that other historians, writing about the empire, did not serve the cause 
of truth well, for one of two reasons: either they hated the emperor and exaggerated his 
defects, or they wanted his favor and flattered him. Tacitus himself claimed in his Annals 
to write sine ira et studio, without anger or partiality. 
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28. Next, professional soldiers, accustomed to military discipline, and 
used to putting up with being cold and without food, usually scorn the 
crowd of citizens as far inferior to themselves: they couldn’t storm a 
city or fight in open Battle. But no one of sound mind will say that 
for that reason the state is less successful or stable. On the contrary, no 
fair judge will deny that the most stable state is one which has enough 
power to defend its own possessions, but not enough to seek those of 
others, and which for that reason tries in every way to avoid war and 
to preserve peace.’ 

29. I confess that the plans of this state can hardly be concealed.” 
But everyone else must confess with me that it’s much better for the 
state’s proper and true plans to be open to its enemies than for a tyrant’s 
wicked secrets to be kept from his citizens. Those who can manage 
the business of the state secretly have it absolutely in their 'power to 
treat their own citizens as deviously in peace as they treat the enemy in 
war. That silence is often useful to the state no one can deny. But no 
one will ever prove that without it the state cannot stand firm. On the 
contrary it’s quite impossible to entrust the Commonwealth to someone 
absolutely and at the same time maintain your freedom. And it’s sheer 
stupidity to wish to avoid a small harm by incurring the greatest evil. 
But this has always been the song they sing who covet absolute rule for 
themselves: that it is altogether to the state’s advantage that its affairs 
be conducted in secret, and other things of this kind. The more these 
doctrines are cloaked in the mantle of utility, the more threatening the 
slavery they lead to.” 

30. Finally, so far as I know there’s never been a state embodying all 
the provisions we’ve specified. Still, we could show by experience that 
this form of Monarchy is best, if we were willing to consider the causes 
of the preservation or overthrow of any state which is not barbarous. I 


51. Wernham compares Spinoza with Machiavelli here, noting correctly that Spinoza 
favors “an inter-state equilibrium,” like that Machiavelli describes as having been key to 
the stability achieved in both Sparta and Venice. But in the end Machiavelli does not 
advocate seeking this middle way. He thinks that the vicissitudes of life being what they 
are, such an equilibrium is impossible to find successfully, and can be pursued only by 
giving up the ambition to found a great empire. Someone organizing a republic from 
scratch should follow the Roman model, allowing easy immigration, population increase, 
and participation of the people in the military (Discourses i, 6). 

52. Conceding a point to Hobbes, DCv x, 14. Méchoulan 1974 suggests that in this 
paragraph Spinoza may have been thinking of Pérez, whose knowledge of Philip II’s 
secrets made his master tremble when Pérez was no longer in reach of his revenge. In 
addition to Escobedo’s assassination, there were other killings (though we should probably 
not include the death of his son, Don Carlos, among them). See Parker 1995a, ch. 5. 

53. A paraphrase of a passage in Tacitus (Annals I, lxxxi), which accuses Tiberius of 
disguising under an appearance of freedom his policies regarding consular elections. 
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can’t do that here without making it very tedious for the reader. Still, 
there’s one memorable example I don’t want to pass over in silence. 
The state of Aragon showed singular loyalty toward its kings, and 
yet kept its institutions unharmed with no less constancy.** As soon as 
the Aragonese had thrown off the yoke of slavery to the Moors, they 
decided to choose a King for themselves. But they had difficulty reach- 
ing agreement among themselves on the conditions of the kingship. So 
they decided to consult the Pope” about the matter. On this occasion 
he showed himself to be truly Christ’s vicar. He chastised them for not 
being sufficiently mindful of the example of the Hebrews and seeking a 
king so stubbornly.** But if they wouldn’t change their minds, he advised 
them not to choose a king unless they had first established customs 


5 both equitable and consistent with the people’s mentality. In particular, 


he urged them to create a supreme council which would be an obstacle 
to the kings, as the Ephors were in Sparta, and would have an absolute 
right to settle quarrels which arose between the King and the citizens. 

Following this advice, the Aragonese established laws which seemed 
to them most equitable. The supreme interpreter of these laws, and 
hence, the supreme judge, would be the Council, not the King. They 
call this Council “the Seventeen,” and its presiding officer “the Justice.” 
The Justice and the Seventeen were not chosen by any vote, but by lot, 
for life. They had the absolute right to review and reject any judgment 
against any citizen whatever, whether made by other Councils, either 
Political or Ecclesiastical, or by the King himself.” So any citizen 


54. In what follows Spinoza relies broadly on Pérez’s Relaciones (139-48, 228, in Pérez 
1644; 145-53, 221-22 in Pérez 1715) for an account of the institution of constitutional 
monarchy in Aragon. Pérez may not be an entirely reliable source, but Dominguez 1986b 
thinks the text gives a sufficiently precise account of the “General Privilege” Pedro III (r. 
1276-1285) agreed to. In that agreement, the king promised to observe the rights of the 
nobility, to not prosecute anyone in virtue of his office, to convene the Cortes annually, 
and to allow “the Justice” to judge all cases brought to the Cortes. Droetto provides a 
detailed and instructive comparison of Spinoza’s account with its source in Pérez. For 
helpful general background, see Elliott 1970. For an illuminating discussion of Spinoza’s 
relation to Pérez, see Méchoulan 1974, 1984. 

55. Wernham suggested that this pope was Gregory VII (r. 1073-1085). But Dominguez 
1986b suggests that it was Alexander II (r. 1061-1073). Droetto notes that the vagueness 
of this passage about dates and persons indicates that the “history” is largely legendary. 
Giesey 1968 is a meticulous attempt to sort out fact from fiction. 

56. Here Spinoza alludes to 1 Sam. 8 (discussed briefly in TTP xvii, 106), which gener- 
ated much controversy in the early modern period. Though most naturally taken as an 
argument against absolute monarchy (as in Milton 1991, 13-14, 85), in Leviathan xx, 16, 
Hobbes construed it as a statement of the absolute right of kings. 

57. When Pérez escaped to Aragon in 1590, he placed himself in the custody of the 
authorities there, knowing that he would have greater rights under the Aragonian consti- 
tution than he had in Castile. Frustrated by this maneuver, Philip had Pérez arrested by 
the Inquisition, on spurious charges of heresy and sodomy. He expected the Inquisition to 
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would have the right to call even the King himself before this court. 
Moreover, at one time the members of the Council also had the right 
elect the King or to deprive him of his ‘power. 

Many years later King Don Pedro, known as the Dagger,” finally 
managed—by solicitations, bribes, promises, and all kinds of favors—to 
have this right rescinded. When he achieved this, he cut off his hand 
with a dagger in everyone’s presence—or as I would find it easier to 
believe, wounded himself’—adding that subjects are not permitted to 
select a King without shedding royal blood. Nevertheless, they abolished 
this right on the condition 


that they could, and can, take up arms against any force by which anyone 
seeks to enter the kingdom to their detriment, indeed, even against the 
King himself and any future prince who might be his heir, if he enters 
(the state) in this way.” 


This condition, of course, didn’t so much abolish the right as correct it. 
For as we’ve shown in Chapter 4, §§5 and 6, the King can’t be deprived 
of his power of being the master by civil right, but only by right of 
war—that is, his subjects are permitted only to repel his force by force. 
In addition, they stipulated other conditions, which aren’t relevant here. 

These customs, supported by universal opinion, remained inviolate 
for an incredibly long period, with the Kings always showing as much 
loyalty to their subjects as the subjects did toward their King. But after 
the kingdom of Castile passed by inheritance to Ferdinand,*' who was 


be more cooperative (which they were), and to confine Pérez more securely (which they 
did not). The transfer to the Inquisition led to riots, in which the Aragonians protested 
the assault on their kingdom’s liberties. This forced the Inquisition to return Pérez to 
the civil authorities. Philip then mobilized forces on the border of Aragon, threatening 
an invasion if Pérez was not returned to the Inquisition. The authorities relented and 
prepared to obey. But further riots allowed Pérez to escape to France. Philip invaded, 
punished the leaders of the rebellion, and pushed through the Cortes a number of 
measures increasing his power in Aragon, including legal changes which made it harder 
for someone charged with treason to be protected by the privileges. See Parker 2014. 

58. Pedro IV (r. 1336-1387), who abolished the privileges in 1348, but was forced to 
reinstate them in 1384. (See Dominguez 1986b and Droetto.) 

59. It’s unclear whether Pérez meant to claim that Pedro IV had cut off his hand, 
or merely that he had cut it. 

60. Quoting Pérez 1644, 147 (p. 152 in 1715 ed.). Pérez’s account is quite clear about 
the contractual nature of the agreement between the king and his subjects. 

61. Ferdinand and Isabella were married in 1469. Ferdinand was then heir to the 
throne of Aragon, but did not become King of Aragon until the death of his father in 
1479. Isabella was heir to the throne of Castile, and became Queen of Castile on the 
death of her half brother in 1474. Ferdinand then became King of Castile, not in his 
own right, but in the right of his wife. On her death in 1504 their daughter, Joanna, 
inherited the throne. Ferdinand resigned the throne of Castile, but acted as her regent 
for most of his remaining life until his death in 1516. Spinoza’s allusion to Ferdinand’s 
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the first of all to be called Catholic, the Castilians began to envy the 
freedom of the Aragonese. They never stopped urging Ferdinand to 
rescind those rights. But he was not yet accustomed to absolute rule 
and did not dare try anything. So he made this reply to his Counsellors: 


Besides the fact that he had accepted the Kingdom of Aragon on condi- 
tions they knew, and had sworn a most sacred oath to preserve those 
conditions, and besides the fact that it is uncivilized to break a promise 
you’ve given, he had become convinced that his Kingdom would be 
more stable so long as the King’s security was no greater than that of 
his subjects, so that the King did not outweigh his subjects, and the 
subjects did not outweigh their King. For if either party turns out to 
be more powerful, the weaker party will strive not only to recover its 
former equality, but also to repay the other party for the harm it has 
suffered. So one or the other will fall.” 


These are indeed wise words. I couldn’t admire them sufficiently if 
they’d been uttered by a King accustomed to rule slaves, not free men. 

So after Ferdinand the Aragonese retained their freedom, not now 
by right, but by the grace of more powerful Kings, until Philip II, who 
oppressed them with a more fortunate outcome, indeed, but with no less 
cruelty than he did the United Provinces. And though Philip II seems 
to have restored everything to its former condition, still the Aragonese, 
most of whom are led by their desire to flatter the powerful with lip 
service—for it’s sheer stupidity to kick against the pricks®’—and the 
rest of whom are deterred by fear, have retained nothing but specious 
words of freedom and empty customs. 

31. We conclude, then, that a multitude can preserve a full enough 
freedom under a King, so long as it brings it about that the King’s power 
is determined only by the power of the multitude, and is preserved by 
the multitude’s support. And this was the only Rule I followed in laying 
the foundations of a Monarchic state. 


eventual absolutism perhaps refers to his introduction of the Inquisition into Aragon, 
which the Aragonese bitterly resisted. 

62. Spinoza is quoting a passage from Pérez’s Relaciones (1644, 143) which the English 
translation of 1715 renders somewhat more exactly: “That besides his having inherited 
them on the same conditions [as] he possessed them, and having sworn to maintain them, 
on pain of the greatest of censures, which oath whosoever did break would have just cause 
to dread the judgments of God, and besides the faith due naturally to his word, which the 
most barbarous nations regard, he always observed it as a rule between king and subjects, 
that whensoever the balance was even, as to the kingdom’s satisfaction, the kingdom would 
be permanent, and the king safe in the possession of it, and that when the balance was 
uneven, both would be always striving, not only to set it even, as it was before, but to rise 
above the other, and hence would ensue the ruin of one or both of them” (1715, 148-49). 

63. Alluding to Terence’s Phormio 77-78. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


That an Aristocratic state ought to be composed 
of a large number of patricians; of its excellence; 
that it comes nearer to being absolute 
than a Monarchic State does; and for this reason 
is more suited to preserving Freedom.” 


1. So far we’ve discussed the Monarchic State. Now we’ll say how an 


20 Aristocratic State should be organized so that it can last. We’ve said that 


a state is Aristocratic if the rule is not by one man, but by certain men 
selected from the multitude, whom we'll henceforth call Patricians. I 
say, expressly, that certain selected men rule. For this is the chief difference 
between an Aristocratic and a Democratic state: in an Aristocratic State 
the right to govern depends only on choice, whereas in a Democratic 
state it depends chiefly either on some innate right or (as we'll say in 
the proper place) on a right acquired by fortune.’ So even if the whole 
multitude of a state should be admitted among the Patricians, provided 


1. From here on we can’t appeal to Letter 84 to supply chapter titles. This title 
appears in the OP, but probably comes from Spinoza’s editors, not Spinoza. Whether it 
fairly summarizes the contents of the chapter is a matter of disagreement. Cf. Wernham, 
367, with Pléiade 1502-3. 

The organization of this chapter is as follows: §1 defines what an aristocratic state is, 
and §2 determines the size of the patrician class from which the Supreme Council of 
the state is to be drawn; §§3-6 compare aristocracies with monarchies and democracies, 
arguing that aristocracies are more absolute than monarchies, though less absolute than 
democracies; §§7-19 describe the foundations of an aristocratic state, specifying that 
the Supreme Council is to be “its own master” (sui juris) as far as possible. This means 
that it has the unconditional right to make and repeal laws, appoint all public servants, 
and choose the patricians who are to replace those of its members who die. §§20-28 
describe a smaller council, called the Council of Syndics, also drawn from the patrician 
class, and appointed for life, whose function is to oversee the actions of the Supreme 
Council, and in particular, to make sure that the laws the Supreme Council has enacted 
are obeyed. §§29-36 describe a second subordinate council, the Senate, which has execu- 
tive functions and a regularly rotating, term-limited membership. Though the Senate 
makes initial decisions about war and peace, these decisions are subject to review by 
the Supreme Council. §§37-43 describe the judiciary, and §§44—45 the role of certain 
officials not chosen from the patrician class. The discussion of the foundations of the 
state concludes in §46 with prescriptions for a national religion which give specificity 
to the discussion of state-church relations in the TTP. 

2. Spinoza will return to this topic in xi, 1. He apparently had not worked out consis- 
tent criteria for distinguishing between aristocracies and democracies. See the Glossary 
entries ARISTOCRACY and DEMOCRACY. 
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that right is not hereditary, and does not pass to others by some common 
law, that state will still be completely Aristocratic, since no one except 
those who are expressly chosen is admitted among the Patricians.* But 
if only two Patricians have been selected, each will strive to be more 
powerful than the other, and because each one has too much power 
[for the other to conquer easily], the state will easily be divided into 
two factions—and into three, or four, or five factions, if three or four 
or five [Patricians] have power.* But the factions will be weaker the 
more the rule has been conferred on many people. From this it follows 
that for an Aristocratic state to be stable, we must take account of the 
size of the state in determining the minimum number of Patricians. 
2. Suppose, then, that for a state of moderate size it’s enough that 
there be a hundred outstanding men on whom the supreme ‘power of 
the state is conferred, and who consequently have the right to select 
their Patrician Colleagues when one of them dies. These men will of 
course try in every way to have their children, or those most nearly 


5 related to them by blood, succeed them. The result will be that the 


supreme 'power of the state will always be possessed by those fortune 
has given to the Patricians as children or blood-relatives. And because, 
of a hundred men who achieve honors by fortune, it will be hard to 
find three who are powerful and influential because of their skill and 
judgment, the 'power of the state won’t rest with a hundred men, but 
with only two or three, who stand out because of the excellence of 
their minds. They will easily draw everything to themselves, and in the 
common way of human desire,’ each will be able to make a smooth 
path to Monarchy for himself. 

So if we make our calculations rightly, it’s necessary for the supreme 
‘power of a state whose size requires at least a hundred outstanding 


5 citizens to be conferred on at least five thousand Patricians.° In this 


3. The passage from ITI/323/23 (“I say expressly...”) to II/324/1 (“.. among the Patri- 
cians”) is in the OP, but not the NS, which suggests that the Dutch translation was made 
from a Latin manuscript to which Spinoza subsequently made changes. Wernham notes 
that the town council of Amsterdam was recruited in this way, with new members being 
chosen by the old, when one of their number died. Cf. Temple 1972, 53-54. 

4. Wernham notes that Van Hove cites the danger of factions as a great weakness of 
aristocracies. See Van Hove 1661, II, ii, 5, p. 286. 

5. A number of translators (e.g., Wernham, Shirley, Ramond, Droetto, Dominguez) 
have specified that the desire leading to this result is ambition (defined in E III Def. Aff. 
44 as an excessive desire for esteem). We might also think of it as a desire for power, 
which is perhaps more fundamental in Spinoza’s psychology. Cf. E I P12. The same 
expression (more humanae cupidinis) is used in TP ix, 14. 

6. Thucydides judged that the government of the Five Thousand at Athens in 411 
was “a reasonable and moderate blending of the few and the many,” producing a better 
government than Athens had ever had in his lifetime. (The Peloponnesian War viii, 97, 
noted by Van Hove 1661, MI, iii, 4, p. 566.) 
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way the state will never lack a hundred men who stand out for their 
excellence of mind—assuming that of fifty men who seek honors and 
achieve them, there will always be one who is equal to the best, besides 
the others, who emulate the virtues of the best, and are therefore also 
worthy to rule. 

3. The Patricians are commonly citizens of one city, which is the 
capital of the whole state, so that the Commonwealth or Republic takes 
its name from that city, as the Roman republic once did, and as the 
Venetian, Genoese, etc. do now.’ But the Republic of the Hollanders takes 
its name from a whole province, with the result that the subjects of this 
state enjoy a greater liberty. Before we can determine the foundations 
on which this aristocratic state must rest, we must note the difference 
between a rule transferred to one person and a rule transferred to a 
large enough Council. The difference is very great. 


First, as we said in vi, 5, the power of one man is quite unequal to 
the task of preserving a whole state. No one can say this (without obvi- 
ous absurdity) about a large enough Council. For whoever affirms that 
the Council is large enough thereby denies that it’s unequal to the task 
of preserving the state. So a King absolutely requires counsellors. But a 
Council doesn’t require anything of the kind. 

Second, Kings are mortal, but Councils are everlasting. So the power 
of a state which has once been transferred to a sufficiently large Council 
never returns to the multitude. This is not true in a Monarchic state, 
as we showed in vii, 25. 

Third, a King’s rule is often precarious, either because he’s a child, 
or sick, or aged, or for other causes of this kind [as noted in vi, 5]. But 
the power of a Council always remains one and the same. 

Fourth, the will of one man is quite variable and inconstant. For this 
reason (as we said in vii, 1), in a Monarchic state every law is indeed the 
King’s will made explicit; but not everything the King wills ought to be 
law. This can’t be said about a large enough Council. For since, as we’ve 
just shown, the Council itself needs no Counsellors, every declaration 
of its will ought to be law. 


Accordingly, we conclude that a rule transferred to a sufficiently 
large Council is absolute, or comes nearest to being absolute. For if 
there’s any absolute rule, it’s the rule which occurs when the whole 
multitude rules. 

4. Nevertheless, insofar as this Aristocratic rule never returns to the 
multitude (as we’ve just shown), and there’s no consultation with the 


7. In TP ix Spinoza will discuss aristocracies with several principal cities, which do 
not take their name from one. (That is his preferred type of aristocracy.) 
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multitude in it, but absolutely everything the Council wills is law, we 
must in every respect regard this aristocracy as absolute. Consequently, 
its foundations must rest only on the will and judgment of the Council, 
not on the vigilance of the multitude, since they’re prevented both 
from offering advice and from voting. The only reason its rule is not 
in practice absolute is that the multitude is terrifying to its rulers. So 
it maintains some freedom for itself. If it doesn’t claim that freedom 
for itself by an explicit law, it still claims it tacitly and maintains it." 

5. It’s evident, then, that the condition of this state will be best if it’s 
so organized that it comes nearest to being absolute, that is, so that the 
multitude is as little to be feared as possible, and maintains no freedom 
except what must necessarily be granted it from the constitution of the 
state itself, which is therefore a right, not so much of the multitude 
itself, as of the whole state, which only the best claim and preserve as 
theirs. In this way practice will most agree with theory, as is evident 
from viii, 4, and also evident in itself. For we can’t doubt that the more 
rights the plebeians claim for themselves—as in lower Germany’ those 
Societies of artisans, commonly called Guilds, usually have—the less the 
state will be a possession of the Patricians. 

6. The plebeians ought not to fear any danger of savage slavery from 
the fact that sovereignty is granted absolutely to the Council. For the 
will of a Council so large cannot be determined so much by immoderate 
desire as by reason. Indeed, evil affects pull men in different directions. 
They can’t be led as if by one mind except insofar as what they desire 
is honorable, or at least has the appearance of being honorable. 

7. The chief thing to be observed, then, in determining the founda- 
tions of an Aristocratic state is that they depend only on the will and 
power of its supreme Council, so that the Council is its own master, 


5 as far as possible, and that it’s in no danger from the multitude. ‘To 


determine foundations which depend only on the will and power of 
the supreme Council, let’s consider the foundations of peace peculiar 
to a Monarchic state and foreign to this one. If, for the Monarchic 
foundations, we substitute other, equivalent foundations, suitable to an 
Aristocratic state, and leave the rest as we’ve laid them down, there’s 
no doubt that we’ll have removed all causes of sedition—or at least 
this state will be no less secure than a Monarchy. On the contrary, it 


8. The OP’s vendicat is correct (Proietti, Akkerman). Gebhardt’s “emendation” to 
vindicat is unnecessary. Similarly below at 326/9 and 13. 

9. In antiquity “Lower Germany” (Germania Inferior) was a Roman province on the 
west bank of the Rhine, which included the Rhine from its mouth up to the mouth of 
the Obringa (either the Aar or the Moselle). The territory included modern Luxembourg, 
southern Netherlands, part of Belgium, and part of Germany. 
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will be more secure, and its condition better, the more it approaches 
nearer to absolute rule than a monarchic state, without harm to its peace 
and freedom (see §§3 and 6). For the greater the right of the supreme 
‘power is, the more the form of the state agrees with the dictate of 
reason (by iii, 5), and consequently the more suitable it is for preserving 
peace and freedom. So let’s run through what we said in vi, 9, to reject 
the things foreign to this state and see which ones are suitable to it. 

8. The first thing necessary is to found and fortify one or more 
cities. No one can doubt that. But it’s particularly necessary to fortify 
the capital of the whole state, and the cities on its borders. For the 
capital has the greatest right, and ought to be more powerful than all 
the rest. Besides, in this state it’s quite superfluous for all the inhabit- 
ants to be divided into clans. 

9. As for the armed forces, since we don’t need, in this state, to seek 
equality for all, but only among the Patricians, and especially since the 
power of the Patricians is greater than that of the plebeians, it’s certain 
that the laws or fundamental rights of this state don’t require that the army 
be formed only of subjects. But no one should be accepted as a Patrician 
unless he’s well-versed in the military arts. This is especially necessary. 

‘To keep the subjects out of the armed forces, as some wish, is sheer 
stupidity.'° For in addition to the fact that a military stipend paid to 
subjects remains in the realm, whereas whatever is paid to a foreign 
soldier is lost, the greatest strength of the state is weakened. For certainly 
those who fight for their altars and homes fight with singular courage." 

From this it’s also clear that they are no less mistaken who maintain 
that generals, colonels, captains, etc., ought to be chosen only from the 
Patricians. How courageously will soldiers fight, when you take away 
from them all hope of achieving glory and honors?” 

On the other hand, to make a law that the Patricians are not permit- 
ted to hire a foreign army when the situation demands it, whether for 
their own defense and putting down sedition, or for any other reason 
you like, is not only ill-advised, but also contrary to the supreme right 
of the Patricians. On this, see above §§3, 4 and 5.” 

Further, a general of an army, or of the whole armed forces, ought 
to be chosen only in war, and only from the Patricians. He should 


10. This was the practice in Venice, which, as Machiavelli points out, did not end 
well (Discourses i, 6). 

11. Proietti notes an allusion to Sallust, Bellum Catilinae lix, 5. 

12. OP, Gebhardt: omnis gloriae et honores adipiscendi spes. NS: alle hoop, om eer en 
ampten te verkrijgen. So Wernham: gloriam. 

13. Contrast Spinoza’s disapproval of hiring mercenaries in a monarchy, at vi, 10. 
Wernham notes that the Dutch regents had hired mercenaries in times of crisis. 
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have the command for a year at most, and not be continued in com- 
mand or chosen again later. This law is necessary in a Monarchy, but 
especially necessary in this state. We said above [vii, 14] that it’s much 
easier for rule to be transferred from one man to another than for it 
to be transferred from a free Council to one man. Nevertheless, it 
often happens that Patricians are overpowered by their own generals, 
with much greater injury to the Republic. Indeed, when a Monarch 
is removed, it’s not a change of the state, but only of the Tyrant. But 
in an Aristocratic state this can’t happen without the overthrow of the 
state and the loss of the most prominent men. Rome has given us the 
most grievous examples of this.’* 

However that may be, the reason we gave for saying that in a 
Monarchic state the Military ought to serve without a salary does 
not apply in a state of this kind. For since the subjects are kept both 
from Councils and from voting, they ought to be regarded as just like 
foreigners. So they ought not to be brought into military service on 


5 terms less favorable than those of foreigners. There’s no danger here 


that the Council will give them greater recognition than the rest. But 
to prevent each one from unfairly valuing his own deeds, as is apt to 
happen, it’s more advisable for the Patricians to decree a definite reward 
to the soldiers for their service. 

10. The fact that everyone except the Patricians is a foreigner has 
another consequence: the fields, houses, and land can’t be publicly 
owned, and leased to the inhabitants for an annual rent, without dan- 
ger to the whole state. For if subjects who have no share in the state 
are permitted to carry their possessions wherever they want to, they’ll 


5 quickly abandon all the cities in times of trouble. So the fields and 


farms of this state must be sold to the subjects, not rented—but on 
this condition, that each year they pay some part of the annual income, 
etc., as is done in Holland. 

11. Having considered these matters, I proceed to the foundations 
on which the supreme Council ought to be supported and strength- 
ened. We’ve shown in §2 that in a state of average size there ought 
to be about 5,000 members in this Council. So we must seek a way 
of preventing the rule from gradually falling to the lot of fewer men, 
and seeing, in fact, that the number of rulers increases in proportion 
to increases in the state. Next, we must see that as far as possible 
equality is preserved among the Patricians, that matters are handled 
expeditiously in the Councils, that the common good is attended to, 


14. The best-known example being the overthrow of the republic by Caesar. Cf. 
III/289/7-8 for a similar expression in a different context. 
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and finally, that the power of the Patricians, or the Council, is greater 
than that of the multitude, but in such a way that the multitude do 
not suffer harm by it. 

12. The greatest obstacle to preventing [the rule from gradually 
becoming concentrated in the hands of fewer and fewer men] is 
envy. For as we’ve said, men are by nature enemies—and however 
much they’re united and bound by laws, they still retain their nature. 
That’s the reason, I think, why Democratic states are transformed 
into Aristocracies, and Aristocracies, in the end, into Monarchies. 
For Pm quite convinced that most Aristocratic states were initially 
Democratic. 

When a multitude, seeking a new place to live, found it and culti- 
vated it, the whole multitude retained an equal right to command. No 
one willingly gives the rule to another." But though each of them may 
think it fair that [another member of the original multitude] possesses 
the same right against him that he possesses against the other, still, 
each thinks it unfair that foreigners who join them should have a right 
equal to theirs in a state they sought for themselves by their labor and 
appropriated at the cost of their own blood. 

And the foreigners themselves don’t deny this.'® Those who migrate 
there, not to rule, but to attend to their private affairs, think enough is 
granted them if only they’re given the freedom to conduct those affairs 
in security. But in the meantime, the multitude is increased by the influx 
of foreigners, who gradually take on the customs of the native people, 
until at length they’re distinguished only by the fact that they don’t 
have the right to acquire honors. While the number of the immigrants 
grows daily, the number of citizens is for many reasons diminished. 
Indeed, often clans die out; some are excluded because of crimes; and 
many neglect Public Affairs because of a difficulty in their domestic 
affairs. In the meantime, the more powerful desire nothing more than 
to reign alone. So gradually the rule is reduced to a few, and finally, 
because of factions, to one. 

‘To the causes mentioned, we could add others which destroy states 
of this kind. But because they’re well enough known, I omit them. Now 
I'll show in an orderly way the laws by which the state we’re discussing 
ought to be preserved. 


15. Alluding again to (Pseudo-)Sallust’s “Speech to Caesar on the State,” i, 4. Cf. TP vii, 5. 

16. The situation of the immigrants Spinoza describes in this paragraph would have 
been, roughly, that of the Amsterdam Jewish community in which he grew up. They had 
come there in search of religious liberty, and were content to be left alone to practice 
their religion. But in Spinoza’s lifetime they had not generally assimilated in the way he 
describes. On this issue, see Bodian 1997. 
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13. The most important Law of this state must be the one which 
determines the ratio of the Patricians to the multitude. For (by §1) 
the ratio between them ought to be managed so that the number of 
Patricians increases in proportion to increases in the multitude. By 
what we said in §2, this ratio ought to be about 1 to 50. That is, the 
disproportion between the number of Patricians and the number of the 
multitude should never be greater than that. For by §1, the number 
of Patricians can be much greater in proportion to the number of the 
people, and the form of the state still be preserved. The danger lies 
only in there being too few Patricians. How we ought to take care that 
this law is kept inviolate I'll soon show in its proper place. 

14. In some places the Patricians are chosen only from certain clans. 
‘To establish this by an explicit law is very harmful. For besides the fact 
that clans often cease to exist, and that the others are never excluded 
without disgrace, it’s contrary to the form of this state that patrician 


5 status be hereditary (by §1). Such a measure makes the government 


seem like a Democracy—as we’ve described a Democratic state in 
§12—where a very few citizens rule. 

Nevertheless, to prevent the Patricians from selecting their own 
sons and blood-relatives, and hence to prevent the right of ruling from 
remaining in certain clans, is not only impossible, but absurd, as PI show 
in §39. However, provided that they don’t maintain this by an explicit 
law, and provided the rest are not excluded—that is, those who have 
been born in the state, use the native language, don’t have a foreign 
wife, aren’t disreputable or servile, and don’t make their living in some 


5 servile occupation (among which are to be numbered wine sellers and 


pubowners, and others of this kind)'"—the form of the state will still 
be maintained, and the ratio between the Patricians and the multitude 
will always be able to be preserved. 

15. Furthermore, if it’s established by law that younger men cannot 
be chosen, it will never happen that a few clans keep a hold on the 
right of ruling. So it ought to be established by law that no one can be 
on the list of candidates until he’s reached the age of thirty. "° 

16. Third, it ought to be established that all the Patricians must 
gather at a certain location in the city at definite, fixed times, and that 
unless they’ve been prevented from attending this Council by illness or 
some public business, those who haven’t been present should be fined 


17. Van Hove excludes the same classes. Van Hove 1661, MI, iii, 4 (Wernham). 
18. In Venice a noble became a member of the Grand Council at age twenty-five 


(Wernham). 
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a meaningful amount of money. Unless this is done, many will neglect 
their public responsibilities, out of a concern for their private affairs. 

17. The function of this Council is to make and repeal laws, to 
choose their Patrician Colleagues, and to appoint all public servants. For 
whoever has the supreme right, as we’ve maintained that this Council 
does, can’t give to someone else the 'power to make and repeal laws, 
without at the same time yielding his own right and transferring it 
to the person to whom he’s given that 'power. Indeed, whoever has 
the 'power to make and repeal laws for even one day can change the 
whole form of the state. But [the sovereign] can temporarily transfer to 
others the administration of the daily business of the state, according 
to established laws, without surrendering his supreme right. Further- 
more, if the public servants were chosen by someone other than this 
Council, then the members of this Council ought to be called wards 
rather than Patricians. 

18. Some are accustomed to appoint a Governor or President of 
this Council, either for life, as the Venetians do, or for a time, as the 
Genoese do. But the precautions they take make it quite clear that this 
can’t be done without great danger to the state. We can’t doubt that in 
this way the state comes close to being a Monarchy. As far as we can 
conjecture from their histories, the only reason they did this was that 
before these Councils were established they had been under a Governor 
or Duke, as if they were under a King. So the creation of a Governor 
may indeed be a necessary requirement for a particular People, but it 
is not necessary for Aristocratic states generally. 

19. Nevertheless, because the supreme ‘power of this state is in the 
hands of this Council as a whole, and not in the hands of each of its 
members (for otherwise it would be the assembly of a disorderly mul- 
titude), it’s necessary that all the Patricians be so bound by the laws 
that they compose, as it were, one body, governed by one mind. But 
the laws alone, by themselves, are powerless, and easily broken when 
their defenders are the very persons who can sin, and the only men 
who ought to take an example from the punishment, and punish their 
colleagues so that they may curb their own appetite by fear of the 
same punishment. This is quite absurd. So we must seek a means by 
which the order of this supreme Council and the laws of the state are 
preserved inviolate, but so that there is still as much equality among 
the Patricians as possible. 

20. Having one Governor or President who also has a vote in the 
Council must lead to great inequality, especially because of the power he 
must be granted, to be able to perform his duties safely. So we can do 
nothing more useful for the common well-being, if we weigh everything 
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properly, than to create another Council subordinate to this supreme 
Council, composed of certain Patricians, whose only duty is to see that 
the laws of the state which concern the Councils and the Ministers of 
the state aren’t violated. This Council should therefore have the ‘power 
to call to judgment any delinquent Minister of state who has sinned 
against the laws concerning his ministry, and to condemn him accord- 
ing to the established laws. These men we’ll henceforth call Syndics. 
21. The Syndics must be chosen for life. For if they were chosen 
for a limited period of time, so that afterward they could be called to 


5 other public offices, we’d fall into the absurdity presented in §19. But 


to prevent their becoming too proud, because they hold this office so 
long, no one should be chosen for it who has not reached at least the 
age of sixty, and who has not served as a Senator. (On the Senators, 
see below [$§29-36].) 

22. We’ll easily determine the number of Syndics, moreover, if we 
consider that they’re related to the Patricians as the Patricians collec- 
tively are related to the multitude, whom they cannot rule if they’re 
fewer than the proper number. So the ratio of Syndics to Patricians 
ought to be the same as the ratio of Patricians to the multitude, that 


5 is (by §13): 1 to 50. 


23. Furthermore, for this Council to perform its duties safely, some 
part of the armed forces must be allocated to it, which it can command 
to do what it wishes. 

24. The Syndics and other public officials should not receive any 
salary. But they should receive a remuneration such that they can’t 
administer the State corruptly without great harm to themselves. For 
we can’t doubt that it’s fair for the public officials of this state to be 
decreed compensation for their time. The plebeians make up the greater 
part of the state, and the Patricians look out for their security, while 
the plebeians have no concern with public affairs, but only with their 
private interests. On the other hand, because (as we said in vii, 4) no 
one defends another’s cause except insofar as he believes that he thereby 
makes his own situation more stable, affairs must be arranged so that 
the Public servants consult their own interests most when they look 
out most diligently for the common good. 

25. So the Syndics, whose duty, as we’ve said [§20], is to see that 
the laws of the state are preserved inviolate, ought to be decreed the 
following remuneration: each Head of a Family who lives somewhere 
in the state, ought to pay them a small sum of money each year, say, 
a quarter of an ounce of silver, so that from that they can know the 
number of inhabitants, and what percentage of the total the Patricians 
are. Next, each new Patrician, as he is chosen, ought to pay the Syndics 
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some large sum, e.g., twenty or twenty-five pounds of silver. Further- 
more, the fines the absent Patricians are obliged to pay—the ones not 
present when the Council was convened—ought also to be granted 
to the Syndics. In addition, a part of the goods of officials who have 
misused their office, who are bound to submit to their judgment, and 
fined a certain sum of money, or whose goods are confiscated, should 
be set apart for them, not, indeed, for all of them, but only for those 
who sit every day and whose duty it is to convene the Council of 
Syndics. (On this see §28.) 

‘To make sure the Council of Syndics is always made up of the 
proper number, this must be the first question taken up when the 
supreme Council is convened at its customary time. But if the Syndics 
have neglected this, then it falls to the presiding officer of the Senate 
(about which we will speak [in §§29ff.]) to advise the supreme Council 
about this, to require the presiding officer of the Syndics to explain the 
cause of this silence, and to ask the supreme Council what its opinion 
of this is. But if he too has been silent, the case should be taken up 
by the presiding officer of the supreme court, or (if he too is silent) 
by some other Patrician, who should require a reason for the silence 
from the presiding officers, both of the Syndics, and of the Senate, 
and of the Judges. 

Finally, so that the law by which younger men are excluded may 
also be strictly observed, it should be established that all those who’ve 
reached the age of thirty, and aren’t excluded from the government by 
an explicit law, should see that their names are inscribed in a register 
in the presence of the Syndics and that in return for a set price, they 
receive from them a mark of the honor they’ve received, that they be 
permitted to wear a certain decoration, granted only to them, by which 
they may be recognized and held in honor by everyone else." 

In the meantime it should be established by law, subject to a seri- 
ous penalty, that no Patrician is permitted to nominate anyone in the 
elections unless his name is inscribed in the common register—and 
furthermore, that no one is permitted to refuse any office or service 
which he’s been elected to perform.”° 

Finally, so that all the absolutely fundamental laws of the state may be 
permanent, it must be established that if anyone in the Supreme Coun- 
cil makes an objection to some fundamental law—for example, about 
extending the command of some General of the army, or diminishing the 


19. OP: a reliquis. But NS: boven d’anderen, suggesting prae reliquis, above everyone 
else (Wernham). 
20. In Venice the refusal to accept certain magistracies was punishable by a fine 


(Wernham). 
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number of Patricians, or the like—that he is guilty of treason. Not only 
should he be condemned to death, and have his property confiscated, 
but there should be some conspicuous, public sign of his punishment, 


5 so that the memory of his crime may be everlasting. 


But to stabilize the rest of the common laws of the state, it’s enough 
if only it is established that no Law can be repealed, and no new Law 
made, unless first the Council of Syndics, and after that, three-fourths 
or four-fifths of the supreme Council, have agreed on it. 

26. In addition, the right to convene the supreme Council, and to 
propose matters to be decided in it, should rest with the Syndics, who 
should also be granted first place in the Council, only without the right 
to vote. But before they’re seated, they must swear by the well-being 
of the supreme Council, and by the public freedom, that theyll strive 
with the utmost zeal to see that the rights and laws of their country 
are kept inviolate and the common good consulted. When this has 


5 been done, they may make known, in an orderly way, through their 


secretary, the matters to be proposed. 

27. To ensure that all the Patricians have equal 'power to make decrees 
and select public officials, and that all business is handled expeditiously, 
we must approve without reservation the procedure the Venetians fol- 
low. To nominate public officials they choose some of the members of 
the Council by lot; those members then nominate the candidates for 
each office; finally, each Patrician indicates by secret ballot whether 
he approves or rejects the person proposed. In this way no one knows 
afterward who voted which way. Not only does this give each Patrician 
equal authority in making the decision, and get the business transacted 
quickly, it also means that each Council member is absolutely free to 
give his opinion without danger of ill-will. This is especially necessary 
in Councils. 

28. The same procedure ought to be followed in the Council of the 
Syndics and the other Councils: the votes should be by secret ballot. 
Moreover, the right to convene the Council of Syndics, and propose 
the things to be decided in it, ought to rest with their presiding officer, 
who should meet daily, with ten or more other Syndics, to hear the 
plebeians’ complaints and secret accusations about public officials, to 
arrest the accused, if the situation requires it,*! and also to convene the 


21. OP: accusatores, si res postulat, asservandos. A puzzling passage. Asservare can mean 
either “to arrest” or “to keep safe, protect.” In the only other place where it occurs 
in Spinoza’s writings, I/265/6 (i.e., in ADN. XXXVI, attached to xvii, 37), it clearly 
means the former. At III/428 Gebhardt says that that’s what asservare means in Spinoza, 
which seems a hasty generalization, given that we have only two occurrences, and only 
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Council before its regularly appointed time, if one of them judges that 
there is danger in delay. 

But the presiding officer and those who meet with him daily ought 
to be elected by the supreme Council, and from the Syndics, not 
indeed for life, but for six months; they should not be able to serve 
again in their office until after three or four years.” As we said above 
[viii, 25], the confiscated goods and monetary fines, or some part of 
them, ought to be granted to them. We’ll say more about the Syndics 
in the proper place. 

29. The second Council to be subordinated to the supreme Council 
we'll call the Senate.” Its function is to conduct public business, e.g., 
to publish the laws of the state, organize the fortification of the cities 
according to the laws, give instructions to the armed forces, levy taxes 


one where the meaning is clear. But why would the presiding officer want to arrest the 
accusatores (accusers)? 

The NS translator has: de beschuldigden te beschutten, “to protect the accused,” also 
puzzling, for different reasons. Why protect the accused? Gebhardt conjectured that the 
NS translator was looking at a text which read accusatos asservandos, and mistranslated 
asservandos. This seems possible. But if an editor believes that it’s right, why not emend 
the text? In the end, Gebhardt did. But at III/335 he retains the OP reading, and his 
Textgestaltung (III/428) says that if we do that, we must interpret asservare as meaning “to 
protect.” His theory at that point was that the Syndics might need to provide protective 
custody for commoners so that they would feel free to make accusations against patricians 
(even though they could make those accusations anonymously). 

Wernham argued that there would be no need to protect the accusers if their identi- 
ties were kept secret. So he corrected to accusatos, and translated asservandos as “take into 
custody.” Shirley and PR make the same emendation and translate similarly. Bartuschat 
(1994) follows the OP, without comment. Cristofolini (1985) also follows the OP in his 
text, but notes the controversy. Dominguez (1986b) points out that in his Corrigenda 
Gebhardt changed his mind, recommending (11/432) that we read accusatos for accusatores. 
He does not explain the change at that point, but in V, 175-76, he appeals to a passage 
from Van Hove as speaking decisively for the emendation. Dominguez’ translation (1986b) 
assumes that what is at issue is the protection of accusers. 

It seems not too difficult to imagine circumstances which would require the protec- 
tion even of secret accusers. Their knowledge of certain facts might enable the accused 
to identify them, even if the Syndics tried diligently to keep their identity secret. But it 
also seems not too difficult to imagine circumstances which would require the protec- 
tion of the accused. Accusations of having committed a serious crime might put them 
at risk of extra-legal punishment from unruly citizens. (Americans might think of the 
assassination of Oswald; the Dutch, of Cornelis de Witt.) In the end I think it’s best to 
emend the text to accusatos, but to acknowledge its uncertainty. 

22. The extra text which Gebhardt adds from the NS is probably, as Wernham sug- 
gested, a clarification of continuari. Proietti reaches the same conclusion, apparently 
independently. My translation assumes that the clarification is correct. 

23. OP: appellabimus. The NS agrees with the use the future tense. Wernham suggested 
emending to appellavimus, “we have called,” noting the prior introduction of the term 
Senatus at I11/333/25, and observing that Spinoza’s handwriting would make this kind of 
corruption of the text very easy. But subsequent editors have not followed Wernham here, 
and the change does not seem necessary. This is the sort of mistake we might expect to 
find in a manuscript whose author has not given it a final review. 
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on the subjects and allocate the revenues, reply to foreign ambassadors, 


5 and decide where ambassadors are to be sent. 


But to choose the ambassadors themselves should be a function of 
the supreme Council. For it’s especially necessary to make sure that a 
Patrician can be called to a public office only by the supreme Council 
itself, so that the Patricians aren’t anxious to seek the favor of the Senate. 

Moreover, all matters which change the present state of things in 
some way are to be referred to the supreme Council, such as decisions 
about war and peace. For decisions of the Senate about war and peace 
to be valid, they must be confirmed by the authority of the supreme 
Council. For this reason I would judge that the decision to impose new 
taxes is a matter for the supreme Council, not the Senate. 

30. In determining the number of Senators, the following things 
must be considered: first, all the Patricians should have an equally great 
hope of achieving Senatorial rank; nevertheless the Senators whose term 
has ended can serve again after a relatively short interval—in this way 
the state will always be governed by men who are experienced and 
tested—and finally, that among the Senators there should be many 
who are well-known for their wisdom and virtue. 

The only way we can devise to achieve all these conditions is to 
establish by law that no one under the age of fifty should be admitted 
to the rank of Senator, and that four hundred (that is, about one-twelfth 
of the Patricians) be elected for a year. After their year has passed, they 
can be chosen again after two years. In this way, about one-twelfth™* of 
the Patricians will always succeed to Senatorial office, with only brief 
intervals in their service. This number, combined with the number of 


5 Syndics, will certainly not be greatly surpassed by the number of Patri- 


cians who have reached the age of fifty. 

So all the Patricians will always have a great hope of achieving the 
rank, either of Senator or of Syndic, and nevertheless the same Patricians, 
with only brief intervals in their service, will always hold the rank of 
Senator. By what we said in §2, the Senate will never lack outstanding 
men, of great judgment and skill. 

Because this law cannot be broken without creating great ill-will 
among many of the Patricians, the only precaution needed for it to 


24. OP, Gebhardt: una circiter duodecima pars. NS: omtrent een vierde deel. Wernham 
thought sense required the NS reading, and emended the Latin accordingly: wna circiter 
quarta pars, “roughly a fourth.” He argued that in practice senatorial rank would be 
confined to 1,200 men, who would “serve in groups of 400, each group resuming office 
after an interval of two years.” Translators have been sharply divided. Ramond argues at 
length for retaining the OP reading. Though I find the question quite obscure, I accept 
that recommendation. Cf. ix, 6. 
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always remain in force is that each Patrician who has reached the age 
we've specified should show proof of this fact to the Syndics, who will 
put his name on the register of those destined to achieve senatorial 
office, and read it aloud in the supreme Council, so that with the oth- 
ers of his rank he may occupy a place reserved for such men in this 
supreme Council, a place nearest to that of the Senators. 

31. The remuneration of the Senators ought to be such that peace 
is more to their advantage than war. So one or two percent of the 
value of the imports and exports should be set aside for them. In this 
way, no doubt, they’ll safeguard the peace as much as they can, and 
never be eager to prolong a war. The Senators themselves shouldn’t 
be exempt from paying this duty, if some of them are merchants. For 
such an exemption can’t be granted without a great loss to trade. I 
believe everyone knows this. 

Next, it must be established by law that a Senator, or someone who 
has served as a Senator, cannot serve in any military office, and that no 
one whose Father or grandfather is a Senator, or who has had Senatorial 
rank within two years, can be chosen to be a general or other high- 
ranking officer (positions which, as we said in §9, are to be filled only 
in time of war). We can’t doubt that the Patricians outside the Senate 
will defend these laws with the utmost vigor. So the Senators will always 
expect greater remuneration from peace than from war. They will never 
recommend war unless the most urgent necessity of the state requires it. 

Someone may object that if the Syndics and Senators receive such 
great remuneration, Aristocratic rule will be as burdensome to the 
subjects as any Monarchy. But first note: 


[i] that royal courts require greater expenses, 

[ii] that these expenses are not made to protect the peace, and 
[iii] that peace can never be bought at too dear a price. 
Furthermore, 


[iv] whatever is conferred on one or a few people in a Monarchic state, 
is conferred on many in this [Aristocratic] state; 


[v] Kings and their ministers do not bear the burdens of the state with 
their subjects, whereas in this state that’s what happens; 


for the Patricians, who are always chosen from the richer citizens, 
contribute the greatest part to Public Affairs; and 


[vi] finally, the burdens of a Monarchic state don’t arise so much from 
the royal expenses as from its secrets. 
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When the burdens of the state are imposed to safeguard peace and 
freedom, even if they’re great, they’re still endured, and borne because 
of the advantage peace brings. What nation ever had to pay so many and 
such heavy duties as the Dutch? But not only has this nation not been 
drained dry, on the contrary, their wealth has made them so powerful 
that everyone has envied their good fortune. 

So if the burdens of a Monarchic state were imposed for the sake of 
peace, they would not weigh heavily on the citizens. But as I’ve said, 
the secrets of this kind of state are such that the subjects sink under 
the burden, because the virtue of Kings is worth more in war than in 
peace, and because those who wish to rule alone must strive to their 
utmost to have poor subjects.’ 

I pass over in silence now the points a very wise Dutchman, V. H.,’¢ 
once made, because they’re not to my purpose, which is only to describe 
the best condition of each kind of state. 

32. Some of the Syndics, chosen by the supreme Council,” ought 
to sit in the Senate, but without the right to vote, so that they may 
observe whether the laws which concern that Council are followed 
properly, and so that they may make sure the supreme Council is 
convened when something must be referred from the Senate to the 
supreme Council. As we’ve already said [§26], the right to convene this 
supreme Council, and to propose the matters to be decided in it, rests 
with the Syndics. But before the votes are collected on such things, the 
officer then presiding over the Senate will indicate the state of things,” 
and give the Senate’s opinion about the matter proposed, and what its 
reasons are. When this has been done, the votes are to be collected 


5 in the usual way. 


33. The whole Senate should not meet daily, but like all large Coun- 
cils, at some fixed time. Because the business of the state must in the 


25. Wernham calls attention to Hobbes, DCv x, 2, which argues that the ruler’s inter- 
ests and his subjects’ interests are necessarily aligned: it’s in the ruler’s interest for his 
subjects to prosper, and contrary to his interest for them to be poor. (There’s a similar 
passage in Leviathan xix, 4.) Wernham comments that rulers don’t always see what is in 
their interest, which is no doubt true. But Spinoza perhaps wants to make a less obvi- 
ous point: that the ruler’s interests and his subjects’ interests are necessarily in conflict. 

26. Le., Pieter van Hove, apparently the principal author of Van Hove 1661. Wernham 
suggests that the intended reference is to I, i, 10-34, pp. 39-136, of that work, which 
argue for republics as preferable to monarchies. 

27. Wernham notes that it’s probably the representatives of the Syndics to the Senate, 
not the Syndics themselves, who are said to be chosen by the supreme council here. (A// 
the Syndics are chosen by the supreme council, so it hardly seems worth saying, at this 
point, that the syndics are so chosen.) 

28. Accepting Wernham’s suggestion that a word like indicabit has probably been omit- 
ted inadvertently after statum. 
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meantime be administered, some part of the Senate must be chosen 
to represent it when it’s been adjourned. The duty of this body should 
be to convene the full Senate when necessary, to carry out its decrees 
concerning Public Affairs, to read letters written to the Senate and 
to the Supreme Council, and finally, to deliberate about matters to 
be proposed in the Senate. But to conceive all these things, and the 
organization of the whole Council, more easily, I'll describe everything 
more accurately. 

34. As we’ve already said, the Senators should be chosen for a year. 
They ought to be divided into four or six groups. If there are four 
groups, the first should preside over the Senate for the first three 
months. If six, then for the first two months. When its term is up a 
second group should take the place of the first. In this way each group 
should take its turn in the first place in the Senate for the same period 
of time, with the group first in the first months being last in the second 
months, and so on. 

Furthermore, as many Presiding Officers should be elected as there 
are groups, and each of them should have a deputy, to take his place 
when necessary. That is, from each group two men should be chosen, 
one to be the Presiding Officer and the other his Deputy. The one who 
presides over the first group should also preside over the Senate in the 
first months. If he’s absent, his Deputy should take his place. Similarly 
with the rest of the groups, the order being preserved as above. 

Next, from the first group some are to be chosen, either by lot or by 
vote, who with their Presiding Officer and his Deputy should represent 
the Senate after it’s been adjourned. They’ll do this for the same length 
of time that their group has the first place in the Senate. When their 
term has expired, an equal number must be chosen from the second 
group—again, either by lot or by vote—who with their Presiding Officer 
and his Deputy will replace the first group and represent the Senate. 
Similarly for the remaining groups. 

There’s no need for the supreme Council to make the choice of 
those whom I’ve said should be selected, either by lot or by vote, for 
each two- or three-month period. (Henceforth we’ll call these men 
“consuls.”) For the reason we gave in §29 is not relevant here (and 
the reason we gave in §17 is even less relevant). It will be enough if 
they’re chosen by the Senate and the Syndics present. 

35. As for their number, I can’t determine that accurately. But this 
much is certain: there ought to be enough that they can’t easily be 
corrupted. Even if they don’t decide anything about Public affairs by 
themselves, they can still cause delay in the Senate, or what would be 
worse, deceive it by proposing things of no importance and withholding 
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those of greater moment. I pass over the fact that if they were too few, the 
mere absence of one or two could delay the conduct of public business. 

These consuls are created because large Councils can’t spend time 
daily on the public business. So it’s necessary to seek a middle ground 


5 here, and make up for the lack of numbers by the brevity of the appoint- 


ment. If only thirty or so are chosen for two or three months, there’ll 
be too many to be corrupted in that short a time. That’s why I’ve also 
recommended that the consuls who replace the outgoing consuls be 
chosen only when they replace them and the outgoing consuls depart. 

36. Furthermore, we’ve said that it’s the duty of these Consuls to 
convene the Senate when some of them—even if it’s only a few—have 
judged that it’s necessary, to propose the matters to be decided in it, 
to adjourn the Senate, and to carry out its decrees concerning public 
business. Now I'll discuss briefly the procedure which ought to be fol- 
lowed, so that the discussions don’t turn into long and useless disputes. 

The Consuls should deliberate about business to be proposed in the 
Senate, and what must be done. If the Consuls are all of one mind 
about it, then when the Senate has been convened and the question 
explained in an orderly way, the Consuls should say what their opinion 
is, and collect the votes in an orderly way, without waiting for any 
other opinion. But if the Consuls are divided, they’ll have to first state 
in the Senate the position the majority of the Consuls defended. If 
that’s not approved by a majority of the Senate and the Consuls, and 
the number of those who abstain or are opposed, taken together, is 
greater—as we’ve already pointed out, this ought to be established by 
secret ballot—then they should inform them of the second position, 
which had fewer votes than the first among the Consuls. They should 
proceed in a similar way with any other positions. 

But if no position is approved by a majority of the whole Senate, 
the Senate should be adjourned till the next day, or for a short time, 


5 so that the Consuls can see, in the meantime, whether they can find 


other ways, which more of the Senators could accept. But if they don’t 
find any such ways, or if a majority of the Senate doesn’t approve what 
they’ve found, then each Senator’s opinion must be heard.” 

If a majority of the Senate still does not approve any position, then 
a vote must be taken again on each position. This time not only the 
ballots of those voting “aye” are to be counted, as was done before, but 
also the votes of those abstaining and those voting “nay.” If more are 
found to vote “aye” than either abstain or vote “nay,” the position should 


29. Wernham notes that the procedure up to this point is similar to that of the Venetian 
Senate, as described in Van Hove 1661 IL, iv, 5, pp. 329-30. 
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carry. If more vote “nay” than either abstain or vote “aye,” it should fail. 
But if on all the positions the number of abstentions is greater than 
the number of “nays” or “ayes,” then the Council of Syndics should 
be added to the Senate, to vote with the Senators. Only affirmative or 
negative votes should be counted; those who can’t make up their minds 
should be omitted. The same procedure is to be followed concerning 
things which are referred to the supreme Council from the Senate. So 
much for the Senate. 

37. As for the court, or tribunal, it can’t rest on the same foundations 
it did under a Monarchy, as we described it in vi, 26[-29]. For (by §14) 
it’s not consistent with the foundations of this state that any account be 
taken of lineage or clans. Furthermore, Judges chosen only from the 
Patricians might indeed be kept from pronouncing an unfair sentence 
against one of their class by fear of the Patricians who succeed them, 
and might perhaps even be kept from punishing them according to 
their desert; but on the other hand, they would dare to do anything 
to the plebeians, and would plunder the rich daily. 

I know that this is why many approve of the policy of the Genoese, 
because they choose their judges from Foreigners, not from Patricians. 
But to me, considering the matter in a general way, it seems absurd for 
Foreigners, not Patricians, to be called upon to interpret the Laws. For 
what are Judges but interpreters of the Laws? So I’m convinced that 
in this matter the Genoese considered the mentality of their people 
more than the nature of this kind of state. If we consider the matter 
in the abstract, we must find the means which agree best with the 
form of this state. 

38. As for the number of Judges, the nature of this state doesn’t 
require any particular number. As in a Monarchy, so also here: the 
most important thing is that there should be more Judges than can 
be corrupted by any private man. For their duty is only to take care 
that one private person doesn’t wrong another, to settle disputes 
between private parties, whether they be Patricians or plebeians, and 
to impose punishments on offenders, even Patricians, Syndics, and 
Senators, if they’ve disobeyed laws binding everyone. As for disputes 
arising between the towns under the state, they must be settled in 
the supreme Council. 

39. Furthermore, the principle governing the time for which Judges 
are to be chosen is the same in each state, as is the principle that some 
should step down each year. So, finally, is this principle: though there’s 
no need for each Judge to be from a different clan, it’s still necessary 
that no two blood-relatives sit on the courts at the same time. This 
rule ought to be observed in the rest of the Councils, except for the 
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supreme Council. There it’s enough if the law governing elections 
states that no one may nominate a near relative, or vote for one, if he’s 
nominated by someone else, and that in nominating public officials, 
two near relatives may not draw the lot from the urn. 

This, I say, is enough in the Council, which is composed of such a 
large number of men, and for which no particular remunerations are 
decreed. So there’ll be no harm to the state from that. As we said in 
§14, it’s absurd to make a law excluding the relatives of all the Patricians 
from the supreme Council. The absurdity is obvious. The Patricians 
couldn’t establish that law without absolutely yielding their own right 
in this matter. So the defenders of this law would not be the Patricians, 
but the plebeians. This is directly contrary to what we’ve shown in §§5 
and 6. Moreover, the main point of that law, which establishes that we 
must preserve the same proportion between the number of Patricians 
and the number of the multitude, is that the right and power of the 
Patricians must be preserved, so that they’re not too few to be able to 
rule the multitude. 

40. Furthermore, the supreme Council must choose the Judges from 
the Patricians, that is (by §17), from the very founders of the laws. The 
opinions they hand down, concerning both civil and criminal matters, 
will be valid if reached by the proper procedure and without favorit- 
ism. The law will allow the Syndics to investigate, judge, and decide 
whether these matters require redress. 

41. The remuneration of Judges ought to be as we said in vi, 29: 
for each opinion they’ve handed down in civil matters they should get 
some percentage of the award from the losing party. As for sentences in 
criminal cases, the only difference is that the goods they’ve confiscated 


5 and the fines they impose for minor crimes should be set aside for 


them only—but on the condition that they should never be permitted 
to use torture to force anyone to confess. 

This will be a sufficient precaution against their being unfair to 
plebeians and favoring the Patricians too much out of fear. For besides 
the fact that this fear should be moderated simply by greed, cloaked in 
the fine-sounding name of justice, there’s the fact that [the judges] are 
many, and that they cast their votes secretly, not openly. So if anyone’s 
angry because he has lost his case, he still has nothing he can impute 
to one person. 

Next, the respect [of the Judges] for the Syndics will deter them 
from pronouncing an unfair sentence (or at least, an absurd one), and 
prevent any of them from acting deceitfully—not to mention the fact 


30. Which granted as much sovereignty as possible to the supreme council. 
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that in such a large number of Judges there will always be one or two 
*whom the unjust dread.*! 

Finally, as far as the plebeians are concerned, they’ll be adequately 
protected if they’re permitted to appeal to the Syndics.*’ As [ve said, 
the law authorizes the Syndics to investigate, judge, and decide on 
redress in matters involving the Judges. Certainly they’ll never be able 
to avoid being hated by many Patricians. On the other hand, they'll 
always be in favor with the plebeians, whose applause they'll be anxious 
to win, as much as they can. To that end they'll take any opportunity 
they’re given to reverse judgments which violate the laws of the court, 
to examine any judge, and to impose penalties on those who are unfair. 
Nothing wins the hearts of the multitude more than this. 

It’s not a problem that such examples can rarely happen. On the 
contrary, that’s a very good sign: when a Commonwealth regularly has to 
make examples of wrong-doers (as we showed in v, 2), it must not be well 
organized; and surely the most honored cases must be the rarest ones. 

42. Those sent into cities or provinces as Governors ought to be 
chosen from the Senatorial order, because it’s the duty of the Senators 
to take care of the fortification of cities, finances, armed forces, etc. 
But those sent into rather remote regions won’t be able to regularly 
attend meetings of the Senate. So only those destined for cities in the 
homeland ought to be called upon from the Senate itself; the ones 
they want to send to more remote places should be chosen from those 
approaching the age required for membership in the Senate. 

Still, I don’t think that in this way we’ll have adequately looked out 
for the peace of the whole state if we completely exclude the cities on 
the periphery from the right to vote—unless they’re all so weak that they 
can be openly treated with contempt. But that’s inconceivable. So the cit- 
ies on the periphery must be granted the right of Citizenship. And from 
each city, twenty, thirty or forty selected citizens ought to be enrolled 
in the ranks of the Patricians. (The number should be greater or less in 
proportion to the size of the city.) From these, three, four or five ought 
to be chosen each year to belong to the Senate; and one should be made 
a Syndic for life. Those who belong to the Senate should be sent, together 
with the Syndic, as governors to the city from which they were selected. 


31. The NS (beginning from the asterisk) has a fuller text, which reads: die de gerechtigheid 
bemint, en voor de welk zy ontsach zullen hebben, which we might translate: “who love justice 
and for whom [the unjust] will have respect/awe.” Proietti suggests that those who will 
in the first instance have respect for the judges who love justice will be the other judges, 
and that as a result, the unjust will fear them. 

32. The Syndics thus have a role analogous to that of the tribunes of the people in 
the Roman republic. Cf. x, 3 (Wernham). 
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43. Furthermore, the Judges to be set up in each city should be 
chosen from the Patricians of that city. But I don’t consider it neces- 
sary to treat these matters more fully because they don’t pertain to the 
foundations of this particular state. 

44. Because the Secretaries in each Council, and the other ministers 
of that kind, don’t have the right to vote, they must be chosen from 
the plebeians. But because their lengthy experience dealing with public 
affairs gives them an exceptional knowledge of how to conduct these 
matters, it often happens that more deference is given their advice than 
is due their rank, and that the condition of the whole state depends 
chiefly on their direction.” 

This has been disastrous for Holland.** [The rise of a plebeian to 
power in an aristocracy] can’t happen without arousing great envy among 
many of the elite. And of course we can’t doubt that a Senate whose 
wisdom is derived, not from the advice of the Senators, but from that 
of their ministers, will be populated mostly by those who lack skill. The 
condition of this state will be not much better than that of a Monarchic 


5 state in which a few Counselors of the King govern. On this, see vi, 5-7. 


But a state will be more or less liable to this evil, depending on how 
well it has been set up. If a state does not have firm enough foundations, 
its freedom is never defended without danger. To avoid this danger, 
the Patricians choose from the plebeians ministers ambitious for glory. 
Afterward, when affairs take a different course, these men are killed, as 
a sacrifice, to appease the anger of those who plot against freedom.” 


33. This is commonly taken to be a reference to two leading figures in the Dutch 
Republic, whose ability and industry gave them an influence far beyond the official 
powers of their positions: Johan van Oldenbarnevelt (1547-1619) and Johan de Witt 
(1625-1672). See Wernham, n. 409; Gebhardt V, 182-83; Dominguez 1986b, n. 196; 
Bartuschat 1994, n. 239. For the historical background, see Israel 1995, chs. 18, 19, 
and 29-31. Oldenbarnevelt served first as Pensionary of Rotterdam (a legal advisor to 
the town council, without a vote in its proceedings) and then, for thirty-two years, as 
Advocate of Holland, a similar position in a more powerful body. De Witt was first 
Pensionary of Dordrecht, and then Grand Pensionary of the States of Holland. During 
the crisis over the direction of the state church in the 1610s, Oldenbarnevelt sided with 
the Remonstrants, persuading the States of Holland not to agree to convene a national 
church synod. In the period when there was no stadtholder (from William IT’s death in 
1650 till the coming of age of his son, William MI, in 1672), De Witt was the leader of 
the Republic through two wars with England. Neither was a member of the nobility. 
Some have raised questions about this interpretation: see Zac 1987, 265, nn. 44, 46. 

34. This may be a reference either to the crisis leading up to the Synod of Dort or to 
the events of 1672, “the year of disaster.” See Israel 1995, chs. 18, 19, and 31. 

35. In 1618 Maurice of Nassau, the Prince of Orange and stadtholder in five provinces, 
seized power. Oldenbarnevelt was tried by a special court and executed. In 1672, when 
the Republic was threatened by an invasion from the armies of Louis XIV, for which 
it was ill-prepared, DeWitt was brutally murdered by a mob in The Hague, perhaps at 
the instigation of his successor, the stadtholder William III. 
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Where the foundations of freedom are firm enough, the Patricians 
demand for themselves the glory of protecting it and make sure that 
the prudent direction of affairs is derived only from their advice. 

25. These are the two things’ we’ve particularly observed in laying the 
foundations of this state, which require that: 


[i] the plebeians should be excluded both from the councils and from 
voting (see §§3 and 4), and thus that 


[ii] the supreme ‘power of the state should rest with all the Patricians, 
whereas 


[iii] authority should rest with the Syndics and the Senate; and finally, 


30 [iv] the right to convene the Senate, [to propose and discuss] matters 
[to be decided there] concerning the common well-being, [and to carry 
out the Senate’s decisions], should rest with Consuls selected from the 
Senate itself.” 


If it’s established, in addition, that 


[v] the Secretaries in the Senate or the other Councils should be chosen 
for four or five years at most, and that they should have an assistant, 
111/345] designated for the same period of time, who sometimes takes on part of 
the work, or if in the Senate there is, not one, but a number of Secretaries, 
of whom one is kept occupied with these matters, and another with those, 


it will never happen that the power of the ministers will be of any 
moment. 
45. The Treasury Officials should also be chosen from the plebeians 
5 and should be required to give an account of their performance, not 
only to the Senate, but also to the Syndics. 


36. I construe the phrase here translated “these are the two things” (quae duo) to refer 
back to considerations discussed earlier in this section, and not to the foundations about 
to be enumerated. I do not see a way of counting those foundations which makes their 
number come out two. The two considerations I take to be the tendency of ambitious 
commoners to seek (and acquire) more power than they should have in an aristocracy and 
the tendency of patricians to resent their assumption of such power. These motivate the 
decisions about the foundations necessary for a stable aristocracy. Most other translators 
seem to read this passage differently (e.g., Wernham, Shirley, Zac). But some, I think, 
agree (Ramond, Cristofolini). 

37. OP: et jus denique Senatum convocandi, resque, ad communem salutem pertinentes penes 
Consules, ex ipso Senatu electos, esset. Clearly something has been omitted from the Latin. 
The Dutch text permits a reasonable, if approximate, conjecture about what’s missing. 
NS: en eindelijk het recht van de Staatsraat te beroepen, en van de zaken, tot de gemene welstant 
behorende, daar in voor te stellen, en daar af te spreken en te handelen by de Hoofden van de 
Staatsraat, uit de Staatsraat zelf verkozen, zou wezen. Gebhardt inserted some of the Dutch 
version into his Latin text; Wernham and Proietti both attempt to reconstruct the missing 
Latin, with different results. My translation blends their suggestions, making use also of the 
description of the consuls’ powers in viii, 36. The brackets indicate the language I’ve added. 
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46. In the Theological-Political Treatise we showed fully enough what 
we think about Religion. But at that time we did omit some things 
which that wasn’t the place to discuss: namely, that 


[1] all the Patricians ought to be of the same Religion, a very simple 
and most Universal Religion, such as we described in that ‘Treatise.** 


For it’s very necessary to make sure that the Patricians aren’t divided 
into sects, some favoring one group, others favoring others, and that 


[2] they don’t, in the grip of superstition, try to take away from their 
subjects the freedom to say what they think. 


Next, though everyone must be granted the freedom to say what 
he thinks, nevertheless 


[3] large assemblies ought to be prohibited. 
‘Thus 


[4] those who are attached to another religion must certainly be allowed 
to build as many houses of worship as they wish, but these should be 
small, of some definite size, and at some distance from one another. 


But it’s very important that 


[5] the temples dedicated to the national Religion be large and magnifi- 
cent, and that only Patricians or Senators be permitted to officiate in 
their chief rituals. So 


[6] only Patricians should be permitted to baptize, to consecrate a mar- 
riage, lay on hands, and unconditionally be recognized as Priests, and as 
defenders and interpreters of the national Religion. 


On the other hand, 


[7] for preaching and administering the financial affairs of the church, 
and its daily business, the Senate should select some of the plebeians, 
who will be, as it were, the Senate’s representatives; 


[8] for that reason they’ll be bound to render to the Senate an account 


of everything they do. 


47. These are the things which concern the foundations of this state. 
Pll add a few others, which are less central, but still quite significant: 
namely, that the Patricians should go about in some clothing by which 
they can be recognized, that they should be greeted with some special 
title, and that each of the plebeians should yield his place to them. If 


38. Referring to the doctrines of the universal faith in TTP xiv, 13-34. 
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one of the Patricians has lost his goods by some unavoidable misfortune, 
and can show this clearly, he should be made whole from the public 
goods. But if it’s established that he’s squandered it through extrava- 
gance, arrogance, gambling, prostitutes, etc., or that he owes absolutely 
more than he can pay, he should give up his status and be considered 
unworthy of every honor and office. For someone who cannot manage 
his private affairs will be much less able to consult the public interest.*? 

48. Those whom the law compels to swear will be much more care- 
ful to avoid perjury if they’re commanded to swear by their country’s 
well-being and freedom, and by its supreme Council, than if they’re 
commanded to swear by God. He who swears by God pledges a private 
good, whose value he estimates;*” but he who pledges the freedom and 
well-being of his country swears by the common good of all, whose 
value he does not determine. If he perjures himself, he thereby declares 
himself the enemy of his country. 

49. Academies supported at the expense of the State are instituted 
not so much to develop native abilities as to keep them in check. But 
in a free Republic both the arts and the sciences are cultivated best 
if permission to teach publicly is granted to anyone seeking it, at the 
risk of his own resources and reputation. But I save these and similar 
things for another place. For here I had resolved to treat only those 
things pertaining to an Aristocratic state. 


CHAPTER IX 


[On Aristocracies with Several Cities]! 


1. Up to this point we’ve considered only the Aristocratic state which 
takes its name from one city, which is the capital of the whole state. 
Now it’s time to treat aristocracies which have several cities.” I think 


39. Here Spinoza endorses the policy of Tiberius, who held that because nobles needed 
to have wealth, the state might reasonably make good the losses of impoverished nobles, 
provided they had not brought their poverty on themselves by their vices. Cf. Tacitus, 
Annals I, 48. 

40. The point seems to be that if a man is required to swear by a god in whom he 
does not believe, he will not fear divine punishment for lying. Wernham notes a similar 
thought in Hobbes, DCv ii, 21. 

1. This editorial addition does not occur in either the OP or the NS, but is suggested 
by the first paragraph. 

2. Wernham notes that Spinoza’s model for this kind of state is the province of 
Holland, though some features are taken from the Dutch Republic as a whole. 
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these are preferable to the previous kind. But to learn the difference 
25 between them, and the ways each one is superior, we’ll review the 
foundations of the preceding state individually, reject those alien to this 
kind of state, and lay down others on which it ought to rest instead. 
2. The cities which enjoy the right of Citizenship, then, must be so 
30 established and fortified that none of them can make a stand alone, 
without the others, but also that none can secede from the others without 
great harm to the whole state. In this way they’ll always remain united. 
m1347] But those cities set up so that they can neither preserve themselves, 
nor be a threat to the rest [by secession], are not their own masters, 
but absolutely subject to the control of the other cities. 
3. The things we showed in viii, 9 and 10, are deduced from the 
common nature of an Aristocratic state, like the ratio of the number of 
5 Patricians to the number of the multitude, and what ought to be the 
age and condition of those to be made Patricians. So whether the state 
has one city or several will make no difference about these things. But 
[where there are several cities] the nature of the supreme Council must 
10 be different. For if any City in the state were designated for meetings 
of this supreme Council, that city would really be the capital of the 
state. So either the cities would have to take turns, or some place would 
have to be designated for this Council which does not have the right of 
Citizenship, and which belongs equally to all the cities.’ In each case: 
5 easy to say, hard to do. Each solution requires many thousand men to 
frequently go outside their Cities, perhaps to meet now in one place, 
now in another. 
4. But to draw the right conclusions about how this problem ought to 
be solved, and how the Councils of the state ought to be set up, given 
the nature and condition of this state, here’s what we must consider: 


= 
w 


20 [i] that the right of each City exceeds that of a private man as much as 
its power does (by ii, 4); 


[ii] so each City in this state (see §2) has as much right within its walls, 

or the limits of its jurisdiction, as it has power; 

[iii] that all the cities are combined with one another and united, not as 
25 allies, but as constituting one state; 


[iv] but in such a way that each city has greater right in the state than 
the others do just to the extent that its power is greater. 


3. Wernham notes that originally the States of Holland and the States General met 
in different places at different times, but that after 1593 both bodies met in The Hague, 
which lacked political rights. 
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For to seek equality among unequals is to seek something absurd. 
The citizens are rightly thought equal, because the power of each one 
is negligible compared to the power of the whole state. But the power 
of each city constitutes a great part of the power of the state itself, and 
a greater part as the city itself is greater.* So, the cities cannot all be 
considered equal, but as the power of each city ought to be reckoned 
from its size, so also ought its right. 

The ties by which they must be bound, so that they compose one 
state, are chiefly (by iv, 1) the Senate and the court.’ But how all the 
cities are to be united by these ties in such a way that each one’s right 
nevertheless remains as great as it can be, I shall show here, briefly. 

5. I conceive that in each city the Patricians, who ought to be more 
or fewer, in proportion to the size of the city (by §3), have the greatest 
right over their city. In the supreme Council of that city they have the 
supreme 'power to fortify the city, to expand its walls, impose taxes, 
make and repeal laws, and do absolutely everything they judge to be 
necessary for the preservation and growth of the city. 

Moreover, a Senate must be created to deal with the common busi- 
ness of the state, on the conditions we mentioned in the preceding 
Chapter, so that between this Senate and the one described there 
there’s no difference other than that this one has the authority to settle 
disputes between the cities. For in this state, which has no capital, the 
supreme Council cannot do this, as it does in [an Aristocracy which 
has a capital].° (See viii, 38.) 

6. Moreover, in this state the supreme Council’ is not to be convened 
unless it’s necessary to reform the state itself, or in some difficult busi- 


4. Implicitly a criticism of the distribution of power in the Dutch Republic. As 
Wernham notes (following Temple 1972, ch. 2), each city represented in the States of 
Holland, and each province represented in the States General, had only one vote. This 
gave the smaller cities a voice equal to that of Amsterdam in the States of Holland, and 
the smaller provinces a voice equal to that of Holland in the States General. 

5. Although there were courts for each province in the Dutch Republic, as Wernham 
points out, there was no court for the Republic as a whole. That’s why a special court 
had to be created to try Oldenbarnevelt, whose offense was deemed a crime against the 
whole state. 

6. Wernham points out that the Dutch Republic sought to deal with this problem in 
1588 by giving the Council of State the power to settle disputes between the provinces, 
on the theory that that body would be better suited to deal with such issues than the 
States General, whose members would be bound to assert the interests of the provinces 
they represented, citing De la Bassecour Caan 1866, 170. 

7. The analogue of Spinoza’s supreme council in the Dutch Republic would be what 
Temple called “the Assembly of the States-General,” which because of its cumbersome 
size rarely met, its decision-making power being delegated to the Council of State, 
whose analogue in Spinoza’s constitution would be the Senate (Wernham, citing Temple 
1972, 61-62). 
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ness which the Senators believe themselves incapable of completing. 
So it will be quite rare for all the Patricians to be called into Council. 
For we’ve said that the principal function of the supreme Council is 
to make and repeal laws (Chapter 8, §17), and secondly, to choose 
ministers of state. But the laws, or common rights of the whole state, 
ought not to be changed as soon as they’ve been made. 
Nevertheless, if time and circumstances require some new law to be 
established, or one previously made to be changed, the Question can 
be considered first in the Senate. After the Senate has agreed on it, it 
should next send representatives to the cities, who’ll explain the Senate’s 
decision to each city’s Patricians. And finally, if most cities agree with 
the Senate’s decision, it will remain valid. Otherwise, it will be null and 
void. This same procedure can be maintained in choosing generals for 
the army, in sending ambassadors to other governments, and in making 


1/349] decisions whether to go to war or accept conditions for peace. 
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But in choosing the other ministers of state, a different procedure must 
be observed, because (as we showed in §4) each city ought to remain its 
own master as far as possible, and possess more right in proportion as it’s 
more powerful than the others. The Patricians of each city must choose 
the Senators: that is, the Patricians of a city, in their Council, will choose 
from among their fellow Citizens a certain number of Senators, in a 1 to 
12 ratio to the number of Patricians the city has (see viii, 30). And they'll 
designate the ones they wish to be of the first, second, or third rank, ete. 
In the same way the Patricians of the other cities will choose more or 
fewer Senators, in proportion to their own number, and distribute them 
into as many orders as we’ve said the Senate is to be divided (see viii, 
34). So in each rank of Senators there’ll be more or fewer Senators, in 
proportion to the size of each city.’ As for the presiding officers of the 
ranks and their Deputies, whose number is less than the number of cities, 
they must be chosen by lot, from those selected as consuls by the Senate. 

The same procedure is to be retained in choosing the supreme Judges 
of the state. The Patricians of each city should choose from their col- 
leagues more or fewer judges, in proportion to their own number. The 
result will be that in choosing ministers each city is its own master, as 
far as possible, and the more powerful a city is, the greater is its right, 
both in the Senate and in the court, if the procedure in the Senate and 
the court in deciding matters of state and settling disputes is entirely 
as we described in viii, 33, 34 [37 and 38].° 


8. As Wernham points out, the different provinces in the Dutch Republic were 
represented in the Council of State to some degree in proportion to their size, giving 
Holland a position which gave some recognition to its greater power. 

9. Accepting Proietti’s emendation, which seems clearly right. 
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7. Next, commanders of companies and other army officers ought 
also to be selected from the Patricians. Because it’s fair that each city 
should be bound to assemble, in proportion to its size, and for the 
common security of the whole state, a certain number of soldiers, it’s 
also fair that each city should be permitted to select, from its Patricians, 
as many officers, commanders, standard bearers, etc., as are required 
for organizing the part of the armed forces they’re supplying to the 
state, according to the number of regiments they’re bound to support. 

8. The Senate must also not impose any taxes on the subjects, but 
must call upon the cities themselves, not the subjects, to provide the 
funds necessary to carry out the public business it has decreed, so that 
each city must bear a greater or lesser part of the expenses, in propor- 
tion to its size. The Patricians of the city shall require that part from 
the city-dwellers in whatever way they wish, either by assessing them 
according to their means, or what is much fairer, by imposing duties 
on them. 

9. Next, even though not all the cities of this state are on the coast, 
and not all the Senators are drawn from coastal cities, nevertheless, we 
can assign them the same recompense we mentioned in viii, 31. For this 
purpose we can devise means, in accordance with the constitution of the 
state, to unite the cities more closely with one another. Furthermore, 
the rest of the points we made in Chapter 8, concerning the Senate and 
the court, and the whole state, without qualification, are to be applied 
to this state also. So we see that in a state which has several cities it’s 
not necessary to designate a definite time or place for convening the 
supreme Council. But a place for the Senate and the court to meet 
ought to be set aside in a village or city which does not have the right 
to vote. Now back to the things which concern the individual cities. 

10. The procedure of a city’s supreme Council in choosing public 
officials for the city and the state, and in deciding on policies, ought to 
be the same as I indicated in viii, 27 and 36. For the reasoning is the 
same here as there. Second, subordinated to this Council, there ought to 
be a Council of Syndics, which is related to the Council of the city as 
the Council of Syndics in Ch. 8 is related to the Council of the whole 
state, and whose function within the limits of the city’s jurisdiction is 
also the same, and enjoys the same recompense. But if the city, and 
hence the number of patricians, is so small that it can create only one 
or two Syndics, who cannot by themselves make a Council, then either 
the supreme Council of the city ought to designate Judges to assist the 
Syndics in their inquiries as circumstances require, or else refer the 
problem to the supreme Council of Syndics. For from each city some 
of the Syndics also must be sent to the place where the Senate meets, 
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to take care that the rights of the whole state are kept inviolate and 
to sit in the Senate, without a vote. 

11. The Patricians of a city should also choose the Consuls of that 
city, who constitute, as it were, the Senate of the city. I can’t determine 
the number of Consuls, but I don’t think it’s necessary, since the affairs 
of the city which are of great weight will be dealt with thoroughly by 
its supreme Council, and those which concern the state as a whole, by 
the great Senate. Besides, if they’re few, it will be necessary for them 
to vote openly in their Council, not secretly, as in the large Councils. 
For in small Councils, when the votes are cast secretly, someone who 
is a bit shrewder than the others can easily learn the author of each 
vote and outmaneuver the less attentive in many ways. 

12. Furthermore, the supreme Council of each city must establish 
Judges, whose opinion can nevertheless be appealed to the supreme 
judgment of the state, unless the person’s guilt is proven unambigu- 
ously and he confesses his guilt. But there’s no need to pursue these 
matters further. 

13. What remains, then, is for us to say something about cities which 
are not their own masters. If these are built in the territory of the state, 
and their inhabitants are of the same nation and language, they must, 
like villages, be counted as parts of the neighboring cities, so that each 
of them must be under the government of some city which is its own 
master. For the Patricians aren’t chosen by the supreme Council of the 
state, but by the supreme Council of each city. In each city this Council 
has more or fewer members in proportion to the number of inhabit- 
ants within the limits of its jurisdiction (by §5). So the multitude of a 
city which is not its own master must be recorded in the census of a 
multitude which is, and must depend on its governance. 

But as for cities taken by the right of war and added to the state, 
either they ought to be considered as Allies of the state, won over 
and put under an obligation by favorable treatment, or else Colonies 
should be sent there, which will enjoy the right of Citizenship (while 
the original inhabitants are sent elsewhere), or else the cities should 
be completely destroyed." 


10. OP: At urbes jure belli captae, & quae imperio accesserunt, veluti imperii Sociae habendae, 
& beneficio victae obligandae, vel Coloniae, quae jure Civitatis gaudeant, eo mittendae, & gens 
alio ducenda, vel omnino delenda est. If this text is correct, it says that it’s the conquered 
people who, on the third option, are to be completely destroyed, a view Gebhardt thought 
too monstrously genocidal for Spinoza to have held, even in the age of the Thirty Years 
War. The NS renders the concluding clauses of this sentence en het volk enders zenden, of 
de plaatsen gantschelijke uitroejen. So the Dutch translator thought it was the cities which 
were to be destroyed, not their inhabitants. It’s unclear what Latin text he had in front 
of him, but that policy would be more consistent both with an earlier passage in the TP 
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14. These are the matters which concern the foundations of this 
state. That its condition is better than that of [an Aristocratic state] 
which takes its name from only one city, I infer from the fact that 
the Patricians of each city, having the usual human desires, will be 
eager to retain their right, both in the city and in the Senate, and if 
possible, to increase it. So they’ll strive, as much as they can, to draw 
the multitude to them, and consequently to move the state more by 
benefits than by fear, and to increase their own number. Of course, 
the more of them there are, the more Senators they'll elect from their 
Council (by ix, 6), and as a result (by ix, 6, again), the more right 
they'll have in the state. 

It’s no objection that, while each city consults its own interest and 
is jealous of the others, they frequently quarrel with one another and 
waste time arguing. Some will remind us of the saying “while the 
Romans deliberate, Saguntum is lost.”!! On the other hand, when the 
few decide everything, simply on the basis of their own affects, freedom 
and the common good are lost. For human wits are too sluggish to 
penetrate everything right away. But by asking advice, listening, and 
arguing, they’re sharpened. When people try all means, in the end 
they find ways to the things they want which everyone approves, and 
no one had ever thought of before. [NS: We’ve seen many examples 
of this in Holland.]” 

But if someone retorts that this state of the Hollanders has not 
lasted long without a Count, or a Representative who could act in his 
place,” I would reply: the Hollanders thought that to maintain'* their 


(vi, 35), and with various passages in Machiavelli dealing with this issue. Cf. The Prince 
iii and v, and the Discourses ii, 23. So I follow Wernham’s emendation, which makes the 
last phrase vel omnino delendae sunt, with the implicit subject taken to be urbes. PR reach 
the same conclusion. 

11. A proverbial expression, going back to Livy XXI, vii, where it refers to the Romans’ 
loss of Saguntum to Hannibal in the First Punic War, attributed to their indecision about 
how to respond to the threat he posed. Wernham notes that Van Hove frequently cites 
this maxim: e.g., in Van Hove 1661, I, i, 9, p. 38—where it occurs in a list of advantages 
monarchies are supposed to have over other forms of government—and in Van Hove 
1661, II, i, 3, p. 271. 

12. This sentence appears in the NS, but is omitted in the OP. 

13. “Count of Holland” was one of Philip I's titles, inherited from his father, Charles V. 
See Van Gelderen 1992, 1. The representative(s) of the Count are perhaps the provincial 
governors, or the stadtholders, chosen from among the principal nobles, who were the 
Hapsburg ruler’s chief representatives in the provinces. Cf. Israel 1995, 37. That seems 
to have been the view of the NS translator, who renders vicarius by stadhouder here. 
But perhaps Spinoza is thinking of the various governors-general Philip appointed to 
govern in his name when he returned to Spain in 1559. Cf. Van Gelderen 1992, 19-20. 

14. Wernham has “gain” for obtinere here, but I think Shirley is right to translate 
“maintain.” Linguistically either is possible, but Matheron argues persuasively for a ver- 
sion of this reading in a note in PR, 307. In favor of “maintain” is the fact that when he 
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freedom it was enough to renounce their Count and cut the head off 
the body of the state. They didn’t think about reforming it, but left all 
its members as they’d been set up before, so that Holland’ remained a 
county without a Count, or a body without a head, and the state itself 
remained without a name. 

So it’s not at all strange that most subjects didn’t know who possessed 
the supreme 'power of the state.'® Even if this hadn’t been so, those 
who really had the authority were far too few to be able to govern 
the multitude and overcome powerful opponents. The result was that 
their opponents were often able to plot against them with impunity and 
eventually to overthrow them. The sudden overthrow of the Republic 


5 did not result from the fact that it wasted time in useless deliberations, 


but from the defective constitution of the state and the small number 
of its regents." 

15. Another reason an Aristocratic state where several cities share 
the rule is to be preferred to one where they don’t is that there’s no 
need, as in Ch. 8, to guard against its general supreme Council being 
overpowered by a sudden attack, since (by ix, 9) there’s no time or place 
designated for convening it.'® 

Furthermore, in this state powerful citizens are less to be feared. 
For where several cities enjoy freedom, it’s not enough for someone 
who’s trying to get control to occupy one city, in order to secure rule 
over the rest. 

Finally in this state freedom is common to more men. For where 
one city alone rules, the good of the others is considered only insofar 
as it serves the interests of the ruling city. 


succeeded Charles, Philip took the traditional oath promising to preserve the liberties of 
the people, and that Dutch political protests characteristically cast their struggle as an 
attempt to preserve their liberties, not to acquire liberty. Cf. Van Gelderen 1992, passim, 
and in the TTP xviii, 36, and the document cited there. 

15. OP: Hollandiae. NS: Hollant (= Hollandia). Proietti and Cristofolini retain the OP 
reading, but Wernham, Shirley, and Bartuschat follow the NS, correctly in my view. 

16. This seems difficult to reconcile with TTP xviii, 36, which claims that it was generally 
known that sovereignty in the Netherlands resided in the states of the several provinces. 

17. Van Hove had been concerned about the small size of the aristocracy, and predicted 
a revolution because of the disproportion between rulers and subjects (Wernham). He 
strongly opposed the dominatio paucorum. Cf. Van Hove 1661, II, ii, 6, p. 291. 

18. Van Hove had argued that an enemy who captured the assembly-place of a republic 
had that republic in his power (Wernham). See Van Hove 1661, Il, i, 3, p. 267. 
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CHAPTER X 
[On the Fall of Aristocracies]' 


1. Now that we’ve explained and shown the foundations of each kind 
of Aristocratic state, it remains to ask whether they can, from some 
inherent defect, be dissolved or changed into another form. The pri- 
mary cause for the dissolution of states of this kind is the one that 
most acute Florentine’ noted in Bk. M, Disc. i, of his Discourses on 
Titus Livy, namely that in the state, as in the human body, “something 
is added daily which eventually requires treatment.” So it’s necessary, 
he says, that at some time something happens which returns a state to 
the principle on which it was established. If this return doesn’t happen 
when it should, the defects [of the state] increase to the point where 
they can’t be removed unless the state itself is removed with them. The 
return, he says, can happen by chance or by the judgment and wisdom 
either of the laws or of a man of outstanding excellence. 

We can’t doubt that this is a matter of the greatest importance. If 
there’s been no provision for dealing with this problem, the state won’t 
be able to last by its own excellence, but only by good luck. On the 
other hand, when a suitable remedy for this evil has been adopted, not 
only will it not fall by its own defect, it will fall only by some inevitable 
fate. We’ll soon make this quite clear. 

The first remedy people thought of for this evil was that every few 
years they would appoint, for a few months,* a supreme Dictator who 


1. Neither the OP nor the NS gives this chapter a title. I have supplied this title 
from the first paragraph. 

2. Spinoza applied the same epithet, acutissimus, to Machiavelli in v, 7. 

3. Machiavelli presents this as the proverbial wisdom of doctors, but apparently his 
editors have not yet been able to find a source for the maxim. Cf. Machiavelli, Discourses 209. 

4. OP, Gebhardt, Wernham: in mensem unum aut duos, for a month or two. NS: voor 
een maant, voor een jaar, of voor twee jaren, for a month, or a year, or two years. Wernham 
conjectured that the Dutch translator had misread unum as annum. This seems possible, 
but makes the time a bit shorter than it normally was in the Roman Republic, where 
the dictator’s term of office was typically set at six months. (It was customary for the 
dictator to lay down his powers before the end of that period, if the situation did not 
require him to hold them that long. See “dictator” in the Encyclopedia Britannica Online 
Academic Edition, May 2014.) Van Hove (1661, II, vi, 2) gives six months as the normal 
maximum time. PR propose: in unum annum, for a year. But their reasoning (pp. 307-8) 
seems unconvincing. Machiavelli argued (Discourses I, xxxiv-xxxv) that the dictatorship was 
a beneficial institution, provided its authority was not granted for a long time, by which 
he meant a year or two. He was no doubt mindful of the case of Caesar, who at the 
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would have the authority to investigate, judge, and decide on any punish- 
ments for the deeds of Senators and public officials, thereby restoring 


5 the state to its founding principle. But those who are anxious to avoid 


the disadvantages of sovereignty ought to adopt remedies which agree 
with the nature of the state and can be deduced from its foundations. 
Otherwise, in their effort to escape Charybdis, they fall into Scylla. 

It’s true that everyone—the rulers as well as the ruled—must be 
kept in bounds by the fear of punishment or loss, so that they’re not 
allowed to sin with impunity, or even with profit. On the other hand, 
it’s also certain that if this fear is common to both good men and bad, 
the state will be in the greatest danger. So since Dictatorial 'power is 
absolute, it can’t be anything but terrifying to everyone, especially if (as 
is required) the Dictator is appointed at a fixed time. Then everyone 
eager to be esteemed would seek this honor most zealously. Certainly 
since excellence is not valued as highly in peace as wealth is, the grander 
a man is, the more easily he’ll achieve honors. 

Perhaps this is why the Romans didn’t usually appoint a Dictator 
at a designated time, but only when some chance need forced them 
to. Even so, as Cicero says, “talk of a Dictator was unpleasant to good 
men.” Truly, since this Dictatorial ‘power is absolutely Royal, the state 
can’t be changed for a time into a Monarchy without great danger to 
the Republic, however short the time is. Moreover, if no definite time 
has been designated for appointing a Dictator, there would be no reason 
to take account of the time between one Dictator and another. But we 
said this ought to be preserved most carefully. 

Because the matter is also quite ill-defined, it may easily be neglected. 
So, unless this Dictatorial 'power is permanent and stable—in which 
case it can’t be entrusted to one man without changing the form of 
the state—it will be very uncertain. As a result, the well-being and 
preservation of the Republic will also be uncertain. 

2. On the other hand, (by vi, 3) we can’t doubt that if it’s possible 
to make the sword of the Dictator perpetual, and a terror only to bad 
men, and at the same time to preserve the state’s form, then the [state’s] 
defects could never become so great that they can’t be removed or 


time of his assassination had been appointed dictator for life, a previous one-year term 
of having been extended indefinitely. This was highly unusual, and one reason Caesar 
was thought to be turning the republic into a monarchy. 

5. Letters to Quintus TII, viii, 4. OP, Gebhardt, read the quote from Cicero: tumor 
dictatoris ... bonis injucundus fuit, a reading supported by the NS: opgeblazenheit, swollen 
state. V-L, noting that the passage in Cicero reads rumor, instead of tumor, emended. 
Subsequent editors have been divided: Wernham, Proietti, and Cristofolini accept the 
emendation. Droetto, Dominguez, and Shirley retain the OP text. I find the case for 
emending most persuasive. 
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corrected. To achieve all these conditions, we’ve said that the Council 
of Syndics ought to be subordinated to the supreme Council, so that 
dictatorial sword would be perpetual, not in the hands of some natu- 
ral person, but in the hands of a civil person, whose members are so 
numerous that they can’t divide the state among themselves (by viii, 1 
and 2) or agree in any crime. 

In addition, [the Syndics] are prohibited from assuming other offices 
of the state, they don’t pay the armed forces, and they’re of an age 
when they prefer things present and safe to things new and dangerous. 
So there’s no danger to the state from them. They can’t be a terror to 
good men, but only to bad men. And they will be. The less power they 
have to commit crimes, the more they’ll have to restrain wickedness. 
Not only can they oppose the beginnings [of a threat] (because the 
Council is permanent), they’re also numerous enough that they’ll dare 
to accuse and condemn this or that powerful man without fear of [his] 
ill will, especially since the votes are cast secretly, and the sentence is 
pronounced in the name of the whole Council. 

3. But [it may be objected] in Rome the Tribunes of the plebeians 
were permanent, yet they couldn’t suppress the power of a Scipio.® 
Moreover, they had to refer what they judged to be salutary to the 
Senate for decision. Often the Senate frustrated them, so that the ple- 
beians favored more the [Tribune] the Senators feared less. In addition, 
the authority of the Tribunes against the Patricians was defended by 
the support of the plebeians. Whenever they called upon the plebe- 
ians, they seemed to promote sedition rather than convene a Council. 
‘These disadvantages have no place in the state we’ve described in the 
preceding two Chapters. 

4. However, the authority of the Syndics can only see that the form 
of the state is preserved. So it can prevent people from breaking the 
laws, and from being allowed to sin profitably. It can’t see to it that 
vices the law can’t prevent won’t flare up, like those men fall into when 
they have too much leisure. These vices often lead to the ruin of the 
state. In peace, when fear has been set aside, men gradually change from 
being savage and warlike to being political or civilized, and from being 
civilized, they become soft and lazy. One tries to surpass another, not 
in excellence, but in arrogance and extravagant living. As a result, they 


6. On the role of the tribunes in the Roman Republic, see Machiavelli’s Discourses I, 
iii, and MI, i; and Van Hove 1661, II, vi, 2 (Wernham). It’s not clear that the reference 
to Scipio is pertinent. It’s true that Scipio successfully defended himself and his brother 
against the tribunes’ charges that they had misappropriated funds. But this did not involve 
the office of dictator, which Scipio declined after his triumph in Africa. 
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begin to treat their native customs with disdain, and take on foreign 
fashions—that is, they begin to become slaves. 

5. To avoid these evils many have tried to pass sumptuary laws, 
but in vain. For all laws which can be violated without wronging 
anyone else are objects of derision. Far from reining in men’s desires 
and lusts, they make them stronger. We always strive to have what 
is prohibited, and desire what we’re denied. And even idle men are 
clever enough to get around laws concerning things which can’t be 
absolutely prohibited, such as banquets, games, adornments, and other 
things of that kind, which are only evil in the excess. What is excessive 
must be judged by each person’s wealth; so it can’t be determined by 
any universal law. 

6. I conclude, then, that those common vices of peace which we’re 
speaking about here should never be prohibited directly, but only indi- 
rectly, by laying down foundations of the state which will result, not in 
most people being eager to live wisely—that’s impossible—but in their 
being guided by affects more advantageous to the Republic. So what’s 
most desirable is that the rich, if they aren’t thrifty, should still be 
greedy. There’s no doubt that if this affect of greed, which is universal 
and constant, is fostered by an eagerness to be esteemed, most people 
will put their greatest zeal into increasing their possessions without 
disgrace. That way they achieve honors and avoid the greatest shame. 

7. If we pay close attention, then, to the foundations of the kinds of 
Aristocratic state I’ve explained in the two preceding Chapters, we’ll 
see that this result follows from them. For in each state the number 
of regents is so great that most of the rich have access to rule and to 
achieving the honors of the state. But if it’s established in addition (as 
we said in viii, 47) that Patricians who’ve borrowed more than they can 
pay will be expelled from the Patrician order, whereas those who’ve lost 
their possessions by misfortune will be restored to their place, there’s 
no doubt that everyone will try as hard as possible to preserve their 
possessions. Moreover, they'll never desire foreign dress, or scorn that 
of their native land, if the law establishes that the Patricians, and those 
who seek offices, are distinguished by special clothing. (On this see viii, 
25 and 47.) Besides these [devices], in each state we can think of others 
which are agreeable to the nature of the place and the mentality of the 
people, and take special care that the subjects do their duty voluntarily 
rather than because the law compels them to. 

8. For a state which provides only fear as the motive for men’s actions 


5 will lack vices rather than possess virtue. Men must be so led that they 


seem to themselves not to be led, but to live according to their own 
mentality and from their free decision, so that they’re restrained only 
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by love of freedom, the desire to increase their possessions, and the 
hope of achieving honors. Portraits, triumphs, and other incentives to 
virtue are signs of bondage, not freedom. Rewards for virtue are decreed 
for slaves, not free men. 

I concede, of course, that these incentives spur men on more than 
any others. But in the beginning they’re decreed for great men; later, 
as envy increases, they’re granted to ignoble men, puffed up by the 
size of their fortunes—to the immense indignation of all good men. 
Furthermore, those who boast of the triumphs and portraits of their 
parents believe they themselves are wronged if they’re not preferred to 
others. Finally, not to mention other things, this is certain: once equal- 
ity has been set aside, the common freedom necessarily perishes, and 
there’s no way equality can be preserved once the public law awards 
special honors to some man famous for his excellence. 

9. Now that we’ve established these points, let’s see whether states 
of this kind can be destroyed by some inherent defect. Surely, if any 
state can be everlasting, it must be one whose laws, once properly 
established, remain inviolate. For the laws are the soul of the state. 
So if they are preserved, the state itself is necessarily preserved. But 
laws can’t be unshaken unless they’re defended both by reason and by 
men’s common affects; otherwise, if they rest only on the support of 
reason, they are of course weak and easily overcome. So since we’ve 
shown that the fundamental laws of each Aristocratic state agree both 
with reason and with the common affect of men, we can maintain that 
if any state is everlasting, this one must be everlasting, or that it can’t 
be destroyed by any inherent defect, but only by some inevitable fate. 

10. But here’s another objection someone might make: although the 
laws of the state presented here may be defended both by reason and 
by a common affect of men, they can still sometimes be overcome. For 
there’s no affect which isn’t sometimes overcome by a stronger, contrary 
affect. We see that the fear of death is often vanquished by the desire 
for someone else’s property. Those who flee an enemy, overawed by 
fear, can’t be restrained by fear of anything else, but rush headlong 
into rivers or into a fire, to escape their enemies’ steel. So, however 
properly a commonwealth may be organized, and however well its laws 
may be set up, still, in the greatest crises of the state, when everyone is 
seized by panic, as often happens, then everyone approves only what the 
present fear urges, without giving any consideration to the future or to 
the laws. All heads turn toward a Man who is famous for his victories. 
‘They release him from the laws and (a very bad precedent) continue 
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why the Roman state perished.’ 

‘To reply to this Objection I say, first, that in a properly constituted 
Republic a terror like that doesn’t arise except from some just cause. 
So that terror, and the confusion stemming from it, can’t be ascribed 
to any cause human prudence can avoid. 

Next, it must be noted that in a Republic such as we’ve described 
in the preceding chapters’ it can’t happen (by viii, 9 and 25) that one 
man or another has such an outstanding reputation for excellence 
that all heads turn toward him. On the contrary, he must have several 
rivals, whom many others support. So however much confusion may 
arise from terror in a Republic, still, no one will be able to cheat the 
laws and declare someone elected to military command contrary to 
law without an immediate dispute from those who want someone else. 
To settle this dispute it will eventually be necessary to go back to the 
things established previously, to laws everyone has approved, and to 
order the affairs of the state according to these laws. 

I can assert unconditionally, then, that both a state which one city 
alone controls, and especially a state which several cities control, is 
everlasting, or can’t be dissolved or changed into another form by any 
internal cause. 


CHAPTER XI 


[On Democracy]! 


1. I come, finally, to the third, and completely absolute state, which we 
call Democratic.’ We’ve said that the difference between this state and 
an Aristocratic one consists chiefly in this: that in an Aristocratic state 
it depends only on the will and free Choice of the supreme Council 
that this or that person is made a Patrician. So no one has a hereditary 
right to vote or stand for political offices, and no one can demand this 
right for himself by law, as happens in the state we’re now discussing. 
For [in a Democracy] everyone whose parents were citizens, or who was 


7. It was also, Wernham notes, what happened during the panic of 1672, when William 
III was appointed stadtholder, in spite of the Perpetual Edict of 1667. 

8. Le., I take it, the two chapters on aristocracies, viii and ix. 

1. Neither the OP nor the NS gives this chapter a title. The title supplied is sug- 
gested by the first paragraph. 

2. See the Glossary entries ARISTOCRACY and DEMOCRACY. 
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born on the country’s soil, or who has deserved well of the Republic, 
or who has the right to be a citizen for any other reasons on account 
of which the Law commands that someone be granted the right of a 
citizen—all such people, I say, rightly demand for themselves the right 
to vote in the supreme Council and to stand’ for political offices. They 
can be denied this only on account of a crime or disgrace.* 

2. So suppose it’s established by law that only Elders who’ve reached 
a certain age, or only firstborn sons (as soon as their age permits), or 
only those who contribute a certain sum of money to the Republic, 
can have the right to vote in the supreme Council, and to manage 
the business of the state. The result of such a law could be that the 
supreme Council is composed of fewer citizens than the Council of 
an Aristocratic state of the kinds we’ve discussed. Nevertheless, states 
of this kind ought to be called Democratic. For their citizens, who 
are destined to govern the Republic, are not chosen by the supreme 
Council as the best, but are destined for this status by law. 

States of this kind—where it’s not the best who are destined to rule, 
but those who, perhaps by a lucky chance, are rich or eldest sons—may 
seem inferior to an Aristocratic state. But if we consider actual life, or 
the common condition of men, the result will be the same. For the 
men who seem best to the Patricians will always be the rich, or their 
own close relatives, or their friends. Of course, if Patricians were the 
kind of people who, in choosing colleagues, were free of every affect, 
and guided only by zeal for the public well-being, there would be no 
state to compare with an Aristocracy. But experience has shown abun- 
dantly that things don’t work that way—especially in oligarchies, where 
the will of the Patricians is least bound by the law, because they lack 
rivals. For there the Patricians, in a partisan spirit, keep the best men 
off the Council, and seek comrades on it who will hang on their every 
word. In such a state things go much less fortunately [than they do in 
a Democracy], because the Selection of the Patricians depends on the 
absolute free will of certain men, or a will unconstrained by any law. 
But let’s go back to where I started. 

3. From what we said in xi, 2, it’s evident that we can conceive dif- 
ferent kinds of Democratic state. I don’t plan to discuss each one, but 
only one in which absolutely everyone who is bound only by the laws 
of his native land, and who is, furthermore, his own master and lives 
honorably, has the right to vote in the supreme Council and to stand 
for political offices. I say, explicitly, who is bound only by the laws of his 


3. OP, G: subeunda. Wernham, Cristofolini: subewndi (as in II1/3 58/19). 
4. Cf. vi, 11, 21; viii, 14. 
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native land,’ to exclude foreigners, who are counted as under someone 
else’s control. I added, furthermore, that apart from the fact that they are 
bound by the laws of the state, in other things they are their own masters, 
to exclude women and servants, who are under the ‘power of their 
husbands and masters, and also children and pupils, so long as they are 
under the ‘power of their parents and tutors. Finally, I said, and who 
live honorably, to exclude especially those who are disgraced on account 
of a crime or some shameful kind of life. 

4. But perhaps someone will ask whether women are under the 'power 
of their husbands by nature or by custom. If this has happened only 
by custom, then no reason compels us to exclude women from rule. 
But if we consult experience, we’ll see that this occurs only because 
of their weakness. 

Wherever we find men and women [living together], they have 
never ruled together. What we see is that there the men rule and the 
women are ruled, and that in this way both sexes live in harmony. On 
the other hand, the Amazons, who according to tradition® once ruled, 
did not allow men to remain on their soil, but raised only the females, 
and killed the males they bore. 

If women were by nature equal to men, both in strength of character 
and in native intelligence—in which the greatest human power, and 
consequently right, consists—surely among so many and such diverse 
nations we would find some where each sex ruled equally, and others 
where men were ruled by women, and so educated that they could 
do less with their native intelligence. But since this has not happened 
anywhere, we can say without reservation that women do not, by nature, 


5 have a right equal to men’s, but that they necessarily submit to men. 


So it cannot happen that each sex rules equally, much less that men 
are ruled by women. 

Furthermore, if we consider human affects, namely, that for the 
most part men love women only from an affect of lust, and that they 
judge their native intelligence and wisdom greater the more beautiful 


5. Wernham notes that the quote properly begins with qui (as in the NS), not solis 
(as in the OP and Gebhardt). Several translators agree (Droetto, Dominguez, Shirley, 
Bartuschat, and Proietti). There’s a similar issue in the next quote. 

6. Quintus Curtius (VI, v, 24-32) is one likely source for Spinoza’s account of the 
Amazons, though the stories occur in many ancient authors (e.g., Herodotus, Histories IV, 
110-17). Spinoza’s language does not clearly commit him to a view about the historicity 
of the traditional stories. In DCv ix, 3, Hobbes had argued that in his day there were a 
number of matriarchal societies, in which men and women lived together, but the women, 
by natural right, had the supreme authority. Tacitus also reports this arrangement among 
the Sitones, though he disapproves of it (Germania 45). The most thorough attempt to 
separate fact from fiction is now probably Mayor 2014, which argues that the legends 
had a substantial basis in fact. 
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20 they are, and furthermore, that men find it intolerable that the women 
they love should favor others in some way, etc.,’ we’ll have no difficulty 
seeing that men and women can’t rule equally without great harm to 
the peace. But enough of these matters. 


The rest is lacking. 


7. Reminiscent of E III P35S. 
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